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INCE 1899 .. 


Robertshaw Thermostat Company 
has specialized in the manufacture 
of gas thermostats. During these thirty- 
five years, the Robertshaw Laboratory, 
enlarged each year, has been continually 
engaged in the development and improve- 
ment of thermostatic controls. 


No controls are offered to the gas range 
industry by Robertshaw that have not been 
rigorously tested and proved. The result has 
been inevitably ann throughout the years 

as ran ui with the Robertshaw 
cose basntignalip tee from servicing troubles 
so far as the oven heat control is concerned. 


This is not because of a ee gm formula. 
It is the matural result of experience, 


adequate facilities, and care. 
These have combined to develop a pro- 


ROBERTSHAW 


nounced consumer acceptance of Robertshaw 
controlled gas ranges. Today more than 
2,000,000 women use it daily in their oven 
cookery. The vocal praise of satisfied users has 
been strengthened by fifteen years of sustained 
advertising. In 1935 Robertshaw will contin- 
ue to sponsor modern gas cookery by means 
of magazine advertising reaching three mil- 
lion able-to-buy families, and ing schools 
attended by more than three million women. 


Development implies moving onward. 
The Model XC Robertshaw illustrated on 
this page, has features found in no other 
control. Beautiful in appearance, easily 
and economically installed, it combines the 
control and the oven valve in a mechan- 
ically sound arrangement. Needless to say, 
in common with all prior Robertshaw 
models, it has been tho y tested and is 
offered to the trade with the assurance we 


place on all products that bear “Gris, name. _ 
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EVERY DOMESTIC SERVICE| 
REQUIREMENT 


TSBURGH BQUITABL 





As in oil, no one grade is suit 
ble for all lubrication requirement 
—neither is one type of Mete 
suitable for all domestic service 
That's why EMCO builds a con 
plete line of domestic servic 
Meters—Tin, Iron and Curb Ba: 
EMCO principles—inter-change 
ble parts, rugged constructiorz 
laboratory tested raw materi 
precision workmanship—are r 
sponsible for the accuracy and le 
life of all EMCO Domestic Meter 


A dressing, developed in o 
own laboratory, which experienc 
has proven to be the best for mo 
gases, is used in treating the di 
phragms of all EMCO Meters. 

Investigate why EMCO Dc 
‘mestic Meters are not only diffe 
ent—but better. 
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TO HELP 


SALES PROMOTION AND 
MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Whether you are in the largest class or 
the smallest class, $.G.E. has a definite 
plan that will assist you in organizing your 
sales forces in putting over a successful 
drive. These plans together with three 
new, improved lines of ranges offer you 
an opportunity to strengthen your sales 
efforts by offering the very last word in 
modern gas range design. Now is the 
time to get organized . . . write today for 
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$9,000 


in CASH: PRIZES TO BE DI- 
VIDED AMONG 66 INDIVID- 
UAL SALESPEOPLE IN AD- 
DITION, 18 COMPANY 
AWARDS. GET ON THE 
BAND WAGON NOW: 


YOU GO OVER THE TOP!! 


The race is on. . . the rewards are well worth’ work- 
ing for. WHO WILL GET THE PRIZES IN YOUR 
TERRITORY FOR HAVING SOLD THE MOST 
RANGES FROM NOW UNTIL JUNE 30th? 


There is just one answer—the company that features 
the most beautiful, most practical, most efficient and 
most economical ranges. And Standard Gas Equip- 
ment is ready to help YOU win the contest with 
three of the most unusual and outstanding lines of 
gas ranges we have ever produced: 


THE 1935 DE LUXE RANGE .. . combining every 
popular, tested feature . . . features that will make 
it SELL. For the woman who can afford a really 
good range, this is an amazing buy. Scientifically 
improved, economical to operate, beautiful in appear- 
ance. 


THE NEW SMOOTHTOP RANGE ... . Four-fifths 
of all cooking is done on top of the stove, and 
S.G.E.’s Smooth-Top will cook as many dishes at one 


time as the top of the stove will hold. Extra cook- 
ing space, much greater economy for the woman who 
does a great deal of cooking a dozen times more con- 
venient than the usual big range. No crowding. 
Simply turn on the gas, it lights automatically. The 
heat spreads under the top and forms four distinct 
zones of heat. A knock-out of a range at a price 
your customers can afford. 


The 1935 PROMOTIONAL MODEL ... A range 
women have always wanted and never dreamed they 
could buy so cheaply. Smartly designed, every im- 
provement and convenience, PLUS S.G.E. construc- 
tion. A real promotional model. Beautiful to look 
at, economical to operate, cheap to buy. 


18 EAST 41st STREET NEW YORK 
Hamburg & Bayard Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
Merchandise Mart Chicago, tl. 
Aurora IHinois 
Birmingham : Alabama 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 

Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co. Portland, Ore. 


EQUIPMENT Corp. 
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ap em remem nga ance 


-e e outstanding proof of the 
stamina of steel gas lines 


Recently in the Beaumont district in California a cloudburst struck a canyon not far 
above a NATIONAL Pipe Gas Line. With overwhelming force, a raging torrent 
rushed down, bringing enormous quantities of debris and boulders against the 
line. As an example of the volume of water and its force, a tractor was washed 
more than a mile down the stream from where the reves pee photos were 
taken. Although the pipe was dented and scarred from the terrific punishment 
of this washout, not a single failure occurred in the line. 
Here is another demonstration of the tremendous strength and stability of 
NaTIONAL Steel Pipe. It shows why this material is being increasingly for 
long gas lines traversing rough and uncertain territory. Likewise for city mains, it 
is coming into use more and more. Vibration (heavy street traffic), cave-ins, 
5 trench pressures and such other factors are easily met by the great tensile strength 
__ADVANTAGES of and ductility of NATIONAL Pipe. NATIONAL engineers will be glad to furnish gas 
NATIONAL STEEL PIPE companies desired information regarding NATIONAL Pipe in connection with any 
tensile strength—A pipe line project. Correspondence is invited. 


ee ae tw eee NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ~ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to service—Lower Pacific Coast Distributors—CovtumBia Steet Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors—UntteD States Steet Paopucts Co., New York, N. Y. 
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“Low-Cost” 
Electric Rates 


LSEWHERE in this issue 
kK appears an order of the 

Public Service Commission 
of Wisconsin requiring the electric utilities in that state 
to show cause why “Low-Cost” Rate Plans should not 
be put into effect in their respective territories. The 
proposed “Low-Cost” Rates. differ in detail only from 
the “Free-Gas” Rates which were fully described in the 
January issue of the JouRNAL. 

The Wisconsin order, while dealing only with electric 
rates, nevertheless has a two-fold significance to the gas 
industry. First, it is an official recognition by an impor- 
tant utilities commission of the principles involved in 
the “Free-Gas” Plan..(We much prefer the Wisconsin 
Commission’s designation—‘“Low-Cost” Rate Plan.) 
Second, it is an added clear indication that electric rates 
are to be brought to lower levels as promptly as possible, 
and that we must look forward to and should make 
thorough preparations for the keenest type of competi- 
tion from the electric utilities. 

We have previously recommended that rate plans, 
such as those contemplated in Wisconsin be studied by 
every gas company executive and rate engineer. With 
each added acceptance, such study becomes more im- 
portant. The objective, which is to bring about greater 
sales per meter at a lower price per therm or per 
thousand cubic feet without injuring the financial in- 
tegrity of the company in so doing, is one which all gas 
companies are eager to attain. If “Low-Cost” Rate Plans 
will even help in that respect, then they should be wel- 
comed by every member of our industry. 

That such rate plans have certain theoretical objections 
is not to be denied. Some consider them discriminatory ; 
but only a comparatively few years ago the same objec- 
tion was raised to class rates. Today class rates are 
generally recognized and accepted as proper. This is an 
era of rapid change; and ideas and theories are being 
scrapped when they no longer serve a useful purpose. 
It seems to us the essential question is: Will “Low-Cost” 
Rate Plans work to the advantage of both company and 
customers? If so, who is harmed, who has failed to 
receive something that he would have received under 
some other equitable plan, and who is likely to succeed 
in blocking them with some theoretical objection? 

We are not prepared to advocate the adoption of 
“Low-Cost” Rate Plans by gas companies. We do urge 
a study of them. If such plans will do what they are 
intended to do and if they would help to strengthen our 
competitive position, then the gas companies, and not 
the electric utilities or the commissions, should be the 
leaders in bringing about their adoption. 


The Holding 

Company Bill Federal Power Bill (Senate 
No. 1725 and House of Rep- 

resentatives No. 5423) is one of the most destructive 

pieces of legislation ever proposed in this country. 


HE Holding Company and 


Should it become law in its present form, Federal agen- 
cies could require a holding company to dissolve by 
January 1, 1940, and, meanwhile to be dismembered or 
reorganized. Furthermore, it would permit the govern- 
ment at Washington to dictate the policies and virtually 
to control the activities of operating utility companies 
even where such companies are local in character and 
subject to state regulation. 

This bill appears to us to be a malicious attempt to 
destroy, not a sincere effort to correct abuse. If evils 
exist let them be corrected. But a government, which 
is supposedly pledged to extend equal protection to all 
and to encourage the prosperity of its citizens and insti- 
tutions, is embarking on an unjustified and dangerous 
course when it takes steps that will harm the second 
largest industry in the nation because of the misdeeds 
or mistaken judgment of a few. If there is occasion for 
the government to go hunting, let it use a rifle, not a 
machine gun. 

The introduction of this bill has been accompanied by 
a barrage of political propaganda with the evident intent 
to create misunderstanding and prejudice against the 
utilities. Attempt has been made to create the impression 
that the bill would protect the small investor. Yet even 
before the bill was presented Dr. Hugh S. Magill, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Utility Investors 
said: “It is conservatively estimated that the deprecia- 
tion in value of utility securities resulting directly from 
government competition, or the threat of it, has amount- 
ed to over $2,000,000,000 since October 1932.” The in- 
troduction of the holding company bill has caused still 
further depreciation in the value of such securities. Thus 
is the investor protected. 

That the utilities individually and collectively will op- 
pose this proposed law goes without saying. For the good 
of the country as well as of themselves it is to be hoped 
they secure its defeat or amendment along sound lines. 
If it is passed in its present form, and the public finally 
recognizes its significance, there may well follow a 
storm of popular disapproval such as resulted from the 
cancellation of the air-mail contracts. 


“Retarded Recovery OW far has the attitude of 


and the Utility the administration toward 
Program” | business in general and the 


utilities in particular served to retard recovery? In an 
address of outstanding interest, soundness and clarity, 
Professor Floyd E. Armstrong of the Department of 
Economics and Social Science of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology went far to explain these ques- 
tions. 

In Professor Armstrong’s opinion, virtually every step 
taken thus far by the administration has served to retard 
recovery. “As I see it,” he said, “there is one funda- 
mental difficulty, though there are no doubt many con- 
tributing influences, This difficulty I shall call the 
‘Dilemma of Double Driving’—the D.D.D. Shall busi-_ 
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ness be divided and driven from Washington, or shall 
it be directed and driven by owner managers responding 
to the same incentives that have urged and spurred them 
to action since the dawn of our present economy? The 
jam in business is at the point of control. Our economy 
ig not a technical economy. It is a financial economy. . . 

“Admittedly, we could have a new kind of control, 
a socialized control, an authoritative control, a fascist 
control or something else—if we were willing to pay the 
price in the surrender of other values. Perhaps we may 
have it some day. But, today we do not have it. Appar- 
ently we as a people do not yet want it. Yet we are 
following policies, based at least in part on the assumption 
that we do have it—policies which would be effective 
only if we did have it. Wires are crossed. Commands 
proceed from those thinking in terms of socialized con- 
trol to others who move only in response to an economic 
incentive— the profit incentive of pri- 
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dinary expenditures for maintenance and upkeep, im- 
provement and expansion. . . . The utilities would ordin- 
arily be raising capital in amounts running into billions at 
this time. As it is, they are raising no capital at all.” 

With the heavy industries almost at a standstill, with 
nearly a million more unemployed than a year ago and 
with our national credit seriously strained it would be 
sound statesmanship for the administration to afford a 
minimum of interference and a maximum of encourage- 
ment to an industry which might well be a leader in 
bringing about recovery. Instead we have punitive regu- 
lation, threatened distruction and socialistic experiment. 
This applies not only to the utility industry but in a some- 
what lesser degree to all business. Is it any wonder then 
that of the more important western countries, France 
alone has had a slower rate of recovery than the United 
States. 





vate enterprise. . . . 








“First and foremost as a retarding in- 
fluence was the law ironically named 
the National Recovery Act... . 

“Second. The monetary policies that 
have prevailed have been a source of 
continuing uncertainty. .. . 

“Third. Labor relationships have not 
been favorable to business undertak- 


ne Fourth. Fear of budgetary inflation 
and an unbearable tax burden holds 
back many who would be glad to put 
their funds at work. .. . 

“Fifth. Urged by need for relief the 
desire for felons and perhaps the in- 
‘fluence of practical politics, the govern- 
ment has gone no little distance in a 
direction probably most disturbing of 
all to business confidence. I refer to the 
. gradual -increase in active government 
oe PT with private industry. 
~ “Tt is, of course, in the field of public 
utilities that the most extensive measures 
have been taken. A vast power pro- 
‘gfam is under way, which, when com- 
pleted will encompass almost al! parts Z 4 
of the land. This must have operated to oe 
discc investment in an industry 
which in its entirety—communications, 
power and light, gas and electric railways 
—has invested capital of over $25,000,- 


;* se 
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000,000. The public utility industry and 
the railroad industry together comprise 
one-fifth and almost one-fourth of 
our national wealth, and they are in large 
measure socialized today. We have gone 
a long way in this process of socializa- 
tion. It is being accomplished in a man- 
ner so quiet that we are hardly aware of 
it. The utility industry especially is feel- 
ing the crushing effects of the govern- 
ment’s efforts in their field. . . . 
“In saying that the utility industry 


Seek tent, 


Think it over, Uncle Sam! 


This Company's Preferred and Common Stocks are owned by Fiduciaries, in trust 


for the benefit of others, as follows: 


| 





In addition to chese classes of Stockholders, acting im « trust capacity for others, there are’ some 100,000 





has failed to aid recovery it takes no deep 
thinking to realize than an industry of 
$25,000,000,000 invested capital would 
normally have contributed much toward 





invested their savings directly in the stock of the of whom are. 
, oe oer Company, many of whom dependent on the 


ly 50% of them women—living in every State of the Union, who have | 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 











business activity. It hasn’t contributed 








to recovery. . . . It is perfectly apparent 
why you have not carried on your or- 


Reproduction of an advertisement inserted in New York & Philadelphia newspapers 
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By-product Coal.... 


With the completion of extensive additions, the Boone County 
Coal Corporation has just placed in operation one of the largest 


modern coal cleaning plants in the Eastern High Volatile Fields. 


Mechanical Cleaning now insures the exceptional uniformity of 
quality in Run of Mine and Nut & Slack sizes that has in the past 
characterized Boone-Chilton Washed Lump and other prepared 
grades. Coal Cleaning by manual methods is at best a haphazard 
procedure; under changed mining and labor conditions through- 
out the industry during the past two years, Mechanical Cleaning 


is of increased importance to quality maintenance. 


Mechanical Cleaning of Boone-Chilton means dependable uni- 
formity of coal quality year in and year out— insuring the 


greater economies*which accompany smooth plant operation. 


A test of Boone-Chilton will establish a definite and dependable 
standard for subsequent results and values—for Oven, Retort, 


or Water Gas Manufacture. 


Produced by 


BOONE COUNTY COAL CORPORATION 
Sharples, Logan County, West Virginia 





SALES OFFICES: 
1608 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Paris laid this pipe the year 
before Lafayette’s farewell 
visit to America. 





wer, i¢ shown an unretouched photograph 
of 106-year-old cast iron pipe, with bell-and- 
joints, being relaid across the Pont de la 
in Paris. Installed in another part of the 
about 1825, this section was taken up and 
in 1931. Each pipe was in such good con- 
dition that it could be relaid immediately, and the 
rest of the original line of which this section was 
a —_ is still in service underground. Other cities 
pc and America can point to cast iron 
bell-and-spigot joints, still in use after 

pa webs 100 to 200 years and longer. 

The four major economies resulting from the 
long life of cast iron pipe are due to its effective 
fesistance to rust. Cast iron is the one ferrous 

for water and gas mains, and for sewer con- 

that will not disintegrate from rust. This 
characteristic makes cast iron pipe the most prac- 
ticable for underground mains since rust will not 


destroy it. 














METHODS OF EVALUATING BIDS NOW IN USE BY ENGINEERS 
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06 years underground 


then hae. 7 Service 


The 4. Economies 
of Cast Iron Pipe 


1. Official records of cast iron pipe 
laid 100 to 200 years ago and still in 
service, prove that it is cheapest in 
the end. 

2. Official reports on file in the office 
of a prominent technical 

prove that cast iron pipe is cheapest 
to maintain. 


5 ee 





4. When replaced by larger pipe, or a 
main is abandoned or rerouted, cast 


iron pipe pays a final dividend in 
salvage value. 





For further information, address The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, Thomas F, Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, 1015 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Il. 


AST IRON PIPE 





RATE THE USEFUL LIFE OF CAST IRON PIPE AT 100 YEARS 
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Summer Steam for a Railroad Station 


Gas Replaces Coal and Reduced Cost of Fuel Pays 
for New Equipment in First Season 


by 
S. PROCTER RODGERS 


Industrial Fuel Dept. Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power 


Md. 


Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, 


‘THE Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 

pany has completed the first sum- 
mer in which gas has replaced coal 
for generating the steam which is 
used in the main Baltimore station 
during the summer months. 

This particular conversion from 
coal to gas is of interest for several 
reasons. First it serves to illustrate 
how desirable installations which 
seem to be blocked at several stages 
can finally be concluded to the mu- 
tual benefit of both parties after the 
required care and thought are given 
to their solution. Second, it suggests 
that there may be other similar loca- 
tions where the operation of a coal 
plant in the non-heating season is no 
longer economical in the face of sum- 
mer gas rates offered by some com- 
panies. But this will be accomplished 
only when the best engineering is 
used in making cost estimates and the 
proper sales methods are employed 
in presenting the proposition to the 
customer, 

In the case of the Baltimore sta- 
tion the railroad management was 
not readily convinced that the use of 
gas was at all possible. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that the first 
studies were made as far back as 
1929. At that time a survey was 
made with the cooperation of the 
railroad engineers. This developed 
that the steam requirements of the 
station were space heating, hot water 
for cleaning and wash rooms; hot 
water and cooking steam for Sa- 
varin, Inc., who have the restaurant 
concession. All of this steam was 
supplied by large high pressure coal 
boilers located in a building one half 


mile away. The large size steam 
plant was, of course, necessitated 


by the space heating load. Evidently 
it had not been possible to locate the 
steam plant any closer because ‘of 
congested tracking conditions. 

Records indicated that approxi- 
mately seven tons of soft coal per 24- 
hour day were used in summer to 
supply the station requirements noted 
above. For this considerable coal 
consumption only one man at a time 
was needed to operate the plant. 
Thus the proportion of labor in the 
total cost of the steam generated was 
lower than the average plant which 
has found it economical to replace 
coal with gas. Im most cases the 
labor cost has been found to be at 
least equal to the fuel cost and in 
many it is considerably greater. 

In view of this not too encour- 
aging set-up, it was decided to make 


a careful test to determine the hot 
water and steam actually delivered in 
return for the coal and labor ex- 
pended. Perhaps losses in the long 
delivery line and other factors would 
make the picture for a compact gas 
steam unit in the station proper a 
little brighter. 

A 24 hour test indicated that ap- 
proximately 17 H. P. would be 
needed for kitchen steam equipment. 
As a check on diversity, this load 
consisted of the following: Two 
vegetable cookers, one 50 gal. stack 
kettle, one pot warmer, two plate 
warmers, three coffee urns, one hot 
water urn, two steam tables, one 
bread warmer, 2 oyster boilers, one 
confectionery cooker and one four- 
shelf live steam cooker. 

The use of steam in the kitchen 





Gas Installation, Pennsylvania Railroad Station, Baltimore, Md. 
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seemed reasonable but the hot water 
used, as indicated by a meter in the 
line to the “Toby” heater was so con- 
siderable as to indicate that the coal 
steam plant and distribution system 
Was operating more efficiently than 
might be expected. A peak of 1,417 
ms per hour was reached at 2 :00 
P. M. and use continued through the 
night at the rate of 1,100 gallons per 
hour. To supply such quantities with 
gas at the then existing rates would 
come too close to the cost of coal 
generation to justify much expendi- 
ture for equipment. But such a large 
use of hot water every hour during 
the night did not seem reasonable. 
A check of all known outlets indi- 
cated but few leaks. Besides the 18 
outlets in the Savarin restaurant 
which served 1,200 meals per day, 
hot water was supplied to 15 public 
wash basins and 62 office basins and 
showers. Approximately 64,000 sq. 
ft. of floor were cleaned each night. 
To make.a long story short, the 
“Toby” hot water heater, which con- 
i of a tank almost filled with 
steam coils, had a leak. This leak 
was such that the water entered the 
lower part of the steam coils and 
gassed out through the trap and 
thence to the drain. This discovery 
of course made it necessary to dis- 


. card all data which had been col- 


lected. The space heating season had 
commenced by the time the heater 
was repaired so the collection of fur- 
ther data had to be postponed. 

Tests made the following summer 
indicated more reasonable use of hot 
water and steam. They are of inter- 
est because of the rather unusual 
steadiness of the hot water load. 
This appears to be due to the combi- 


mation of a restaurant which uses 


most of its hot water during the day- 
ime and early evening, with the sta- 
load that comes mostly 






at night. 

‘The . of use were: 
OS | aan 405 gal 
OO cc cdnacses 472 ‘ 
cee > hed 
0 Ee ee 465 ‘ 
|” Ree 442 “ 
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a ee 420 ‘ 
Ss cob se ee oe ven 495 ‘ 
ee 563 “ 
ees 540 “ 
ME. ani ocks sss. 520 “ 
SES eer 510 “ 
RI ss ao pence nse 427 “ 
A ens 293 “ 
Mepee , * b es ck nce nee so 


Average temperature water: 
_ Inlet 67 deg. ; outlet 165 deg. 


This corrected hot water load 
added to the kitchen steam load gave 
a total of approximately 35 H.P. 
which was all that was actually used 
in the station. The difference be- 
tween this and the horse power as 
indicated by the coal consumed was 
evidently due to losses in the half 
mile steam line between boiler plant 
and station and also to the fact that 
the large boiler was necessarily oper- 
ating at low rating in the summer 
months. 

With the figures now on hand a 
proposal was submitted using two 
low pressure steam boilers. One to 
supply steam for the kitchen and the 
other to furnish steam for the central 
hot water system, replacing the 
“Toby” heater with a new 1,000 gal- 
lon storage tank and 800 gallon 
capacity coil. The proposition now 
offered the following comparison: 


Estimate of Operating Costs 

Coat OPERATION : 

Fuel: 7 tons per day @ 
$2.65 per ton x 30 days 
per month x 4% months 
DEF SUMMIET disses... 

Labor: 58c per hour x 24 
hours per day x 30 days 
per month x 4% months 
per SUMMES i66-k5 bes. os $1,885.00 


. - -$4,405.00 


$2,520.00 


Cost of coal operation . 


Gas OPERATION : 
Fuel : 

Hot water uses : 7500 gal- 
lons per day x 2.5cu. 
ft. per gallon x 30 
days per month x 4% 
months per summer x 
55c¢ per M cu. ft...... $1,390.00 

Steam for kitchen: 

3720 pounds conden- 
sate x 5.2 cu, ft. x 32 
days per month x 4% 
months per summer x 


95 perme Oe ft... 2 os 1,040.00 
Labor: None .......... 0.00 
Cost of gas operation. . .$2,430.00 
Saving 3533 ssc 1,975.00 


Cost of Gas Installation. $2,764.00 


This would appear to be a very 
attractive proposition as it offered 
a 72% return on the investment. 
However, by the time it could be 
presented business conditions were 
such that there was no money avail- 
able regardless of the savings to be 
made, 

Close contact, however, was main- 
tained with the railroad company’s 
engineers during the next few years. 
During this time, too, study was 
made regarding the gas which would 
be required per gallon of hot water. 
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This indicated that higher efficien- 
cies than usual could be assumed in 
this case because of the combination 
of high summer tap.water tempera- 
tures, small storage loss and excep- 
tionally good load factor. In view of 
these considerations it appeared pos- 
sible to reduce the estimate of gas 
consumed for water heating from 2.5 
cu. ft. to 2.0 cu. ft. per gallon. More 
detailed investigation of cooking 
conditions indicated a reduced esti- 
mate was also possible for gas used 
to generate cooking steam. 

By 1932 the time seemed oppor- 
tune for a new proposal. One was 
accordingly prepared, using the re- 
vised estimate of operating costs and 
the same equipment cost. 

This proposal was looked on with 
more favor but the summer went by 
without any action being taken. But 
one thing now became clear for the 
first time. The equipment costs 
were a major obstacle, for no ex- 
penditures now were being author- 
ized which could not be paid for out 
of savings in one year’s operation. 
Unfortunately this equipment had 
only 4%4 months in which to accom- 
plish this result. The development 
of this situation brings out a worth- 
while point, that is, when dealing 
with such a large organization it is 
at times difficult but most important 
to be aware of general company rul- 
ings which will have a bearing on 
any pending proposals. 

By the next Spring it became ap- 
parent that it would be possible to 
lower the cost of installation. When 
submitting previous proposals, elec- 
tric driven pump returns had been 
specified inst of a tilt trap 
return system because of un- 
satisfactory experience with high 
pressure tilt In the meantime 
we had learned of and investigated a 
more recent type of low pressure 
vented receiver return trap system. 
This equipment seemed to answer all 
requirements and offered a consider- 
able reduction in cost. Another re- 
duction in cost was effected the 
decision to use the existing Toby 
heater instead of a new 1000 gallon 
storage tank. This decision was 
reached because the exceptionally 
uniform hot water usage indicated 
that little storage capacity was re- 
quired. Boiler prices were also 
scmewhat lower. The total of these 
ch was a material reduction in 
in tion costs, which was effected 
without detriment to the satisfactory 
operation of the whole system. This 
is important for it serves to - 
size the fact that ro on whi 
no action is taken because of too high 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Selling House Heating In Boston 


In 1934 


D.S. REYNOLDS 


Chief Engineer, Boston Consolidated 


OvR experiences during 1933 con- 

vinced us that the only way pos- 
sible to stop the removals of gas heat- 
ing equipment and to increase the 
number of installations on our lines 
was to reduce the rate to a point 
where it would be competitive with 
other fuels. 

A considerable amount of study 
was given to this problem, and we 
finally arrived at the conclusion that 
such a rate should be fifty cents 
(50c) per thousand cubic feet. This 
rate will compare very favorably 
with the cost of oil heating, consider- 
ing seven cents (7c) per gallon oil, 
and electricity, servicing, depreciation 
and interest on the investment. 

The rate finally decided on, was 
our so-called #2 rate, and is as fol- 
lows: 


For the first 200 cu. ft. in any 
month $1.00; 


For the next 2,800 cu. ft. in any 
month 9 cents per C.; 


For the next 7,000 cu. ft. in any 
month 7.5 cents per C.; 


All over first 10,000 cu. ft. 50 cents 
per M. 


( The average of the first 10,000 cu. 
ft. is 87.7 cents per M.) 


All these figures are the net 
amounts, provided the bill is paid 
within the discount period. This rate 
was put into effect on- March 1, 
1934. All gas used for any purpose 
in a house with a central shred 
heating plant is billed under his rate. 

On January 23, 1934, a letter was 
sent to all of our heating customers 
informing them of the new rate and 
telling them that, within a few days, 
an approximate estimate of their sav- 
ings on the rate, based on the previ- 
ous winter, would be mailed to them. 

On January 31, 1934, all heating 
customers received an estimate of the 
savings under the new rate. These 
were actual estimated figures for 
each customer, based on the con- 
sumption for the preceding winter. 

In February, 1934, a card was 
mailed, as a bill enclosure, to heating 
customers, notifying them that on 





Gas Company 





This paper, presented at 
the recent meeting of the 
New England Gas Associa- 
tion, is of real practical 
value. The facts and figures 
are specific. There are no 
vague generalities, It is a 
story of SUCCESSFUL SELL. 
ING resulting from coopera- 
tion of salesmen and engi- 
neers, together with such a 
clear discussion of technical 
considerations that it might 
almost be used as a brief 
manual of good practice, Mr. 
Reynolds is deserving of 
thanks from the entire gas 
industry for this truly out- 
standing contribution, 











March first, (their next bill date), 
they would begin to enjoy the benefits 
of the new rate for house heating gas. 

In March, 1934, a follow-up card 
(same size, but in a different color) 
was sent to same customers, calling 
their attention to the saving repre- 
sented on the enclosed bill, com- 
pared with the amount paid for gas 
the previous year when the new rate 
was not in effect. 

On April 9, 1934, Broadside— 
“Every Home Can Now Afford Gas 
House Heating.” This broadside had 
a panoramic photo of houses on its 
cover. No postcard was enclosed. It 
was mailed to a selected list of 


24,000 home owners whose houses - 


were assessed for $10,000 or more. 

On May 24, 1934, Broadside— 
“Did You Say Expensive?” This 
broadside was mailed to 26,000 se- 
lected names (same as first mailing). 
Card enclosed. 

June 1, 1934, Broadside—“Every- 
one Can Now Enjoy Gas Heat,” was 
mailed to same list of 26,000. Card 
enclosed. A total of 606 cards was 
received from these three mailings. 
Between four and five hundred tele- 
phone calls were received by the 
House Heating Department, trace- 


able to this advertising effort, 

On September 4, 1934, a letter 
signed by Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager Farnsworth went to 
House Heating customers who were 
on the lines before the new rate 
went into effect, asking if they 
wished their bills budgeted in nine 
equal monthly sums. Also asking 
when would be a convenient time for 
our service department to turn on the 
pilot. A card was enclosed for re- 
sponse. 

On September 29, 1934 a follow- 
up letter was sent to those who did 
not respond to the first letter. This 
letter called attention to the fact that 
only the house heating cost could be 
budgeted and not the entire gas con- 
sumption, as was the case previously. 

Newspaper Advertising—Co-op- 
erative Advertising in Metropolitan 
Newspapers—April 4, April 24, Ap- 
ril 30, September 12, September 24. 

Suburban newspaper advertising— 
(In 30 suburban papers) April 16, 
April 23, May 21, May 27. 

Booklet “Helpful Suggestions on 
Heating Your Home with Gas.” 
These are given to every customer 
and prospect when the salesman cails. 

A study made of the house heating 
customers previous to January l, 
1934, showed that the average gas 
consumption for cooking, water heat- 
ing, etc., was 11,900 cubic feet per 
month, so that the house heating gas 
would certainly, in the average case, 
cost but fifty cents per thousand. 

A budget of 600 installations by 
January 1, 1935, was set up and we 
figured that in‘ less than three years, 
at that rate, we would recover our 
loss in net revenue due to the re- 
duced rate, as well as retain present 
customers. 

Coincident with the announcement 
of the new rate, we built up an or- 
ganization to take care of the selling 
of the new installations. The first 
step was to divide our territory into 


three zones, each under a om eta 
Five salesmen were assi to each 
zone, making a total of fifteen in all. 
Most of the time, three measurers 


and computers were employed in 
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each zone, but when the work began 
to increase more rapidly than we ex- 
pected, three additional measurers 
and computers were put on, making a 
total of twelve. 


NEW LOW (05! 


Makes GAS HEAT FLONOMICAL 
: For You.. 











The following method was used 
for determining the zones: We found 
that we had 4,000 installations that 
had been measured, computed and 
quoted in the past three years, which 
were rejected solely on account of 
the high. cost of operation. With 
the new rate, these » al valuable po- 
tential prospects. Once having shown 
i interest to ask for a pro- 

ought to be in a frame of 
mind to stn @ new quotation 
with a ete reduction in op- 
erating cost. e, therefore, gave 
one-third of these to each zone, or 


imately 1,333 to each. 
- epeahicel lines were drawn to 
bound territories, each containing 
this number of live prospects. We 
reasoned that the distribution of 
new jobs would probably follow for- 
mer distribution so that it was ap- 
parently as fair a method to divide 
up the territory as any we could 
think of. Supervisers and salesmen 
have exclusive rights in their re- 


spective zones. 


Com tion — Supervisors are 
paid 5 salary per week, from 
which pay all expenses for 


pond snare etc., and 2c per M. 
for the estimated annual consump- 
tion for the first year is paid for con- 
von peer) poreces, and 2%c 
. is paid for regularly designed 
fobs. The supervisor receives this 
on all installations sold in his zone by 
his own salesmen, heating contract- 
ors or himself. 
Salesmen are paid $23.10 per week 
to cover all expenses and 5c 
per M. for the estimated annual con- 


sumption for the first year on con- 
version burner installations and 7c 
per M. on regularly designed jobs. 

Measurers and computers are paid 
$24.00 per week, but we furnish 
transportation, utilizing the U-Dryvit 
system. A bonus of $1.00 per job 
which is measured that results in a 
sale is also given to the measurer or 
computer. 

Commissions are paid as follows: 
50% with the order, and 50% after 
ninety days of operation. 

Any job removed within 90 days is 
charged against the salesman’s or 
supervisor's account. 

Salesmen were hired on the basis 
that they must seli a minimum of one 
job per week on the average in or- 
der to retain their employment. Our 
budget of 600 installations by Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, was set up on that basis. 

At the end of the year we had sold 
1,284 installations.* 

The salesmen during the entire 
period have averaged about 24% jobs 
per week per salesman, and during 
the peak week, when 155 sales were 
made, the average was better than 
10 per week per salesman. 

By far the greater number of our 
installations consist of conversion 
burners. Up to August 15th, we 
sold these installations on the aver- 
age, for $250.00 to which amount 5% 
was added, making $262.50.* The 
customers were allowed to pay $2.50 
a month for ten months a year, the 
burner finally becoming the custo- 
mer’s property in a little more than 
ten years. 

On August 15th, we changed to 
our present plan, where the burner 
is sold for $225.00** with $25.00 
down payment and the balance in 
twenty-four months, to which bal- 
ance one half of one per cent 
monthly is added. 

This change in policy resulted in 
slowing up our sales somewhat, but 
we feel that the sales thus-made are 
likely to be more permanent. 

In installing conversion burners, 
we are particular to fit the burner 
to the heat requirements of the home 
in which it is to be installed. The 
heat losses of the houses are figured 
in MBTU units. To obtain the 
burner rating for steam and hot 
water, we multiply the MBTU’s 
hourly heat loss by 3.33 to obtain the 
cubic feet of gas per hour. Our gas 


* Editor's Note—The company has a to- 
tal of about 2940 house heating installa- 
tions 


** Editor's Note-—These prices include 
normal installation costs but do not in- 
clude such items as covering boilers, en- 
larging steam mains or flues, etc. 
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is 535 BTU per cubic foot and this 
corresponds to .8 of a cubic foot per 
square foot of steam radiation or .5 
of a cubic foot per square foot of hot 
water radiation. On warm air in- 
stallations, we multiply the MBTU x 
3. to obtain the hourly gas rate. This 
is equivalent to adding 60% to the 
MBTU heat loss in order to obtain 
the MBTU input. 

Flues are made of 16 oz. copper 
usually. They are sized on the basis 
of 7,500 BTU per square inch of 
cross sectional area for the standard 
installation. Modifications are made 
for various boilers and furnaces, long 
flue runs, etc. 

During the year we have devel- 
oped a met of spraying the in- 
sides of unlined chimneys, or chim- 
neys where the lining is broken, with 
an asphalt-chromate solution, which 
is acid proof and plastic and which 
has proven to be very satisfactory in 
the cases where we have used it. 

It is possible to coat chimneys that 
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have several offsets in them, and the 
cost is considerably less than if cop- 
per or other material were employed 
for this purpose. 

This method was first used by the 
Consumers’ Gas y of Tor- 
onto, Canada, in 1931, and chimneys 
then coated are still in a satisfactory 
condition. 
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We use the vertical and horizontal 
types of down draft diverters, also 
made of copper. More of. the hori- 
zontal type, which is the American 
Gas Association design with an ellip- 
tical opening on the bottom and an 
inclined baffle, is used than any other 
type. To date, they have proved 
satisfactory. 

Before a job is considered com- 
plete, it must be inspected and ap- 
proved by our inspector. The Chem- 
ical Department makes a flue gas 
analysis and checks the gas rate, 
manifold pressure, draft pull and 
other important items. Our average 
flue loss is kept at 20% or lower. 

Our installations are made with 
the idea of being safely operated in 
the event of the interruption of elec- 
tric current and for this reason, we 
use the Arco pressure or tempera- 
ture control in conjunction with a 
snap-action valve. With a plain ther- 
mostat, we use a low-limit control 
but, with the installation of the new 
T-17-1 heat-accelerated thermostat, 
we are omitting the low-limit con- 
trols. 

The type L-109 Surface Aquastat 
is set on hot water jobs to operate 
at 180° F., and the Arco, being a 
safety limiting device, is set at 200° 
F 


If the high limit aquastat is omit- 
ted and the mechanical limiting de- 
vice is depended upon to limit the 
water temperature, noisy operation 
of the burner will result, and the con- 
trol of the water temperature will 
not be as close. 

When an appointment for a sur- 
vey has been made, two men measure 
the building and also check the ex- 
isting radiation, the heating plant, 
gas service, etc. 

The heat losses are computed in 
MBTUs per hour, using the proper 
heat transmission factors for the var- 


SaALEGMAN. 





ious kinds of building materials. An 
average of 77% is used for the sea- 
sonal efficiency of our gas fired in- 
stallations. This figure is warranted 
by the records of our past installa- 
tions. With 535 BTU gas, and 6,000 
degree days, this is equivalent to mul- 
tiplying the MBTU hourly heat loss 
at 70° temperature difference by 
5,000 to obtain the seasonal con- 
sumption in cubic feet for steam or 
hot water. For warm air the factor 
used is 4,500. 

After the estimate is made it is 
checked by one of the engineers who 
makes out the quotation to the cus- 
tomer. This quotation is given to the 
salesman whose only duty is to sell 
this proposition to the customer. 

The salesmen are instructed not to 
make estimates of. probable heating 
costs based on the former amount of 
fuel used in the home. Such com- 
parisons are rarely made on the same 
basis, and it is frequently found that 
although a customer got along fairly 
well with say 10 tons of coal per 
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heating season, yet if he had heated 
the home to the same extent that he 
does with gas, he would have used 
considerably more coal, so that gas 
is at a disadvantage in such a case. 

All of our installations are 
equipped with a Pearson valve with 
a pilot cock, interlocked with a main 
cock so that it is impossible to turn 
on the main gas valve until the pilot 
has been turned on and lighted. 

All installations are made by heat- 
ing contractors or plumbers. When 
a salesman secures an order, he asks 
the customer for the name of his reg- 
ular heating contractor or plumber, 
and that name is marked on the or- 
der. The contractor named is 
awarded the job of installation. 

If no choice of a contractor is ex- 
pressed, the order is marked no 
choice, and the shop selects a con- 
tractor who has his place of busi- 
ness in the locality where the instal- 
lation is to be made. 

A prospect commission of $12.50 
per contract is paid to contractors 
and dealers. No commission is paid 
to the contractor making the instal- 
lation in the case of gas designed 
heaters. 

It is interesting to note that we are 
now reaching a class of customer 
who lives in a smaller house than 
that occupied by our former custo- 
mers. 

In 1930 the average M.C.F. per 
installation in a normal winter was 
700, in 1931, 580, 1932, 650, 1933, 
540, 1934, 450. 

In a customer’s mind there are al- 
ways two opposing forces at work, 
one force is influencing him to buy, 
while the other is trying to oppose 
the purchase. In making a sale, it 
is just as vital, and in some cases, 
more so, to lessen the opposition to 
purchase, or sales resistance, as it is 
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to build up the desire to buy or sales 
a , 
e greatest sales resistance is the 
tendency of people to make compari- 
sons of heating costs on the fuel cost 
alone, without considering the other 
factors which must be taken into ac- 
count in order to get the true picture. 
It is very helpful for the salesman 
to make such a comparison for the 
customer, including the cost of fuel, 
electricity, servicing, etc., when oil 
is the competitor, and the labor, ashes 
and dirt where coal is the present 


In spite of the fact that the general 
public is convinced that gas is a very 
ive fuel, such a tabulation will 
frequently show the prospective cus- 
tomer that gas is well within his 
means. In many cases the saving in 
the cost of gas used for domestic pur- 
poses, is an added factor in reducing 
the apparent cost of heating. 

The advantages due to the use of 
gas, which are intangible in value, yet 
very real to the customer, should be 
stressed. As gas men, you are all 
so well aware of these points that it 


iS ummecessary to enumerate them 

The standing of the Company and 
ce of service that it renders 
she be given their fullest weight 
and every endeavor should be made 


to upon the customer that he 
can id upon the Company with 
' _— is dealing 


at ghar deal of the trouble experi- 
. with house-heating customers 
is due to the high bill complaints. 


The main causes for these com- 
ts are: 








1. Excessive temperatures main- 
tained in the house. 
Abnormal temperatures for the 
season. 
Faulty house construction. 
Careless operation of the heating 
system. 
Defective thermostatic control. 
6. Insufficient gas being burned to 
adequately provide for the heat 
losses. 
Thermostat being located in an 
under-radiated room, causing 
overheating of the rest of the 
building and consequent waste of 
gas. 
8. Open dampers in fire-place flues. 
An operation card is kept for each 
customer, on which is entered each 
month, the date of the meter read- 
ing, the gas consumption for domes- 
tic purposes in one column and the 
house-heating gas in another. The 
costs for each of these amounts is 
likewise entered. We also keep a 
record of the number of degree days 
in the period covered by the bill and 
the percentage of the normal heating 
season that this number bears to the 
whole and finally the annual con- 
sumption for a normal season, based 
on this percentage. This data. which 
is kept up to date, shows at once how 
the system is operating, and whether 
it is exceeding the estimate or not. 
This tabulation is of the greatest 
value in explaining to the customer 
the reason for a high bill due to an 
abnormal number of degree days in 
the period under discussion. If the 
abnormal season is not sufficient to 
account for the larger use of gas, the 
Chemical Testing Department is re- 
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quested to investigate fully the prob- 
able causes. The work of these men 
has been very thorough and in most 
instances we are able to determine 
the reasons for the high bill. 


Most people do not realize the tre- 
mendnus increase in gas consumption 
that will result if the house tempera- 
ture is catried a few degrees higher 
than 70° F. 

The degree day basis, which is 
used almost universally, is based on 
an average house temperature of 65°. 
This in itself predicates that a lower 
temperature must be carried at night 
than by day. The normal number 
of degree days in any, locality is 
based on 65°, and the gas consump- 
tion estimate is made on this basis. 
Yet, a great many believe that the es- 
timate is based on maintaining 70° 
night and day, and that there will 
be a saving over the estimate if the 
night temperature is lowered. 

he 70° temperature is usually 
maintained for 16 hours a day and 
the lower temperature for 8 hours. A 
simple calculation will show that to 
obtain 65° as the average tempera- 
ture, the lower temperature must be 
55°. Any temperature above 55° for 
8 hours gives a greater number of 
degree days. 

In Boston the normal degree days 
amount to 6,004. If a temperature of 
70° is maintained for 24 hours the 
degree days become 7,450; or one 
may an increase of about 24% 
over the estimate. 75° maintained 
night and day would amount to 9,000 
degree days, or an increase of 50% 
over the estimate. 

It seems to be clearly indicated 
that unless a night temperature of 
55° is maintained, the estimate should 
be based on the actual temperatures 
carried, rather than on the normal 
degree days as obtained by the usual 
method. 

One point that should be borne in 
mind, in a house where there are 
very old le, higher temperatures 
than 70° will be required, and allow- 
ance for this should be made in the 
estimate. 

The other main complaint is insuf- 
ficient heat in certain rooms; this is 
carefully investigated. In some cases 
there may be insufficient radiation, 
defective piping, poor vents on steam 
radiators, water radiators air 
bound, and in warm air systems small 
leader pipes or insufficient area in 
return air ducts. Every effort is 
made to correct these conditions. In 
— cases it is nec Ig mareaee 

e gas consumption of the heater. 
In many instances this has reduced 
the operating cost, because heating 
systems seem to have a critical heat 


' (Continued on page 28) 
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Gas Pressure Controls’ 
Regulator Capacity, Laboratory Tests, Valve Con- 


struction and 


Capacity 


THE capacity of a regulator is a 
rather indefinite term as it de- 
pends upon empirical conditions but 
is usually taken as the flow when in- 
let and outlet pressures are at certain 
catalogued values. The catalogued 
values will seldom be encountered in 
actual field practice and, therefore, 
laboratory tests are the most practi- 
cal and satisfactory means for deter- 
mining the practical capacity as well 
as other features of line regulators. 
In the laboratory it is possible to pro- 
vide a wide range of demands in a 
short period of time, while in the field 
where actual load is depended upon 
for these conditions the test would 
necessarily extend over many months. 
In the laboratory tests however the 
field demands particularly at maxi- 
mum and minimum flows should be 
duplicated as closely as possible to- 
gether with several points in between. 
Laboratory tests eliminate experi- 
menting on consumers and any 
chances of complete supply discon- 
tinuance caused by such experiment- 
ing. 
Where local conditions result in 
particular difficulties or eccentricities 
of operation their effect should be 
duplicated in the laboratory. Local 
conditions include not only a possible 
wide divergence in demand such as 
might occur in industrial sections or 
in warmer climates where house heat- 
ing by gas is common but should also 
take into consideration the standard 
design of governor pits and immedi- 
ately adjacent lines. Tests conducted 
under theoretically perfect conditions 
would result in a capacity often con- 
siderably exceeding that possible un- 
wa actual ane ohana 
. s of the same ific gravity 
as will be distributed through. the 
field by ‘ewan should be used dur- 
ing the laboratory test and if varying 
gravis may be distributed in the 
uture tests should include gases of 
the proposed gravities. The reason 
for such tests are that the regulators 
do not follow ordinary orifice theo- 
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Sensitivity of Line Regulators 


By 


ERICK LARSON 
GAS ENGINEER 


ries and the effect of changes can 
not be predicted by changing the 
numerical values in a standard for- 
mula. 

The means of measuring the gas 
passing through a regulator in the 
laboratory tests need not provide the 
highest degree of accuracy as in ac- 
tual service a slight variation in the 
thickness of leather valve discs or 
adjustments in the regulator would 
change the capacity. Portable orifice 
meters are the usual means of gas 
test measurements. Such gas volume 
correction factors as temperature and 
barometric pressure are not usually 
considered. 
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Chart of the Capacity of a One Inch 


Orifice Line Regulator from 
Laboratory Tests, 


The laboratory capacity test on 
line regulators while not an exact 
criterion of its operation in a system 
will provide valuable information on 
which to judge the effect of various 
changes made by manufacturers in 
the design of their regulators and 
also establish a basis for acceptance 
of regulators from various manufac- 


turers. Such comparative tests will 
assist in minimizing the replacement 
of line regulators in service due to 
insufficient capacity or quality of 
control. 

Laboratory tests are valuable in 
providing the opportunity for quickly 
determining the result of minor me- 
chanical or dimensional changes. 
Observation of the regulator func- 
tioning during a test often results in 
suggestions for improvements. Such 
suggestions can seldom be experi- 
mented with on installed regulators 
but in the laboratory there is not this 
restriction to progress. 

A line regulator has been com- 
pared to an orifice but is more 
properly termed a variable restric- 
tion in the gas stream. Gas flow 
through an orifice or restriction 
would depend on the area of the ori- 
fice ; inlet and outlet pressures ; pres- 
sure at vena contracta or smallest 
area of the flowing gas stream; tem- 
peratures of inlet and outlet gas; 
specific heat of gas; ratio of pressure 
on both sides of the orifice; turbu- 
lence; friction; deviation from nat- 
ural gas laws; variations in gravity; 
body design; valve design; m 
of securing pressure to operate dia- 

hragm; factors restricting or limit- 
ing stroke of valve such as a tight 
diaphragm, friction in hinges, bind- 
ing of stems and angularity of 
springs; size of outlet lines, etc. and 
are additional factors found in regu- 
lators which would affect flow. It is 
impossible to derive a formula which 
will consider, all of the factors men- 
tioned thus leaving actual tests as 
the only practical means of determin- 
ing capacity. 

Practical considerations connected 
with the installation and operation 
also have some effect on capacity. 
While the majority of line regulators 
are of the balanced valve type, there 
is considerable difference in the var- 
ious designs of a complete, regulator 
installation. Turbulence may be 
caused by the location and installa- 
tion of such items as shut off valves, 
split couplings, drips, dust catchers, 
bends and joints either before or 




















Flow lines of gas with valves just open. 
The many directions taken by gas on 
orifice is cause of turbulence and 


pressure loss. Dark areas are those in 
which gas is flowing 


after the regulator. The valve guides 
may allow ‘slight angularity with a 

change in capacity but 
would not ordinarily interfere with 
ity of control required in 
tion. 

Turbulence will not always be of 
equal intensity at both orifices. One 
orifice may pass a greater quantity 
Pacem not only the turbulence but 

the wear on one valve disc 
orifice seat and often resulting 
once one — disc or the orifice seat 
ote scored and changing 

is scoring has more 

effect fo a in md lower ranges of gas flow 
on the full capacity of the regu- 
ion or scoring of 
dise or the orifice seat is 
sometimes caused by the use of too 
an orifice which results in 
velocity. Poor adjustment ot 
spacing will cause one valve 
to open first and pass the greater 


a increasing scoring and 


ors have been largely 
rom practical experience 
‘ather than theoretical computations 
due to the many variations which 
a changes in capacity. Reg- 
manufacturers occasionally 
conduct laboratory tests on the capac- 
_ ity of their products most often using 
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CONSTANTS FOR HIGH PRESSURE 
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To secure a. nu- 


air for such tests. 
merical value with which to compare 
various line regulators an empirical 
formula has been adapted having a 


This 


basis in orifice measurements. 
formula is: 

Q KV PH 

O Cubic feet per hour at some 
base pressure usually selected as 
approximately the pressure at 
which gas is measured on the 
consumer’s premises when me- 
tered through low pressure me- 
ters. Since this in itself is a 
variable factor it is preferable 
to use for a basis O-lbs. gauge 
pressure as the factor K may 
then be compared with results 
found by other testing laborator- 
ies. 

P. = Absolute outlet pressure in 
pounds per square inch. 

H = Drop in pressure in pounds 
per square inch across the line 
regulator. 

K = A constant for each style 
and size of governor. 

The value.determined for K will 
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Flow lines of gas with valves open. 

Valves do not pass a uniform quality 

and there is a variation of flow around 
the periphery of each valve. 


apply only below the critical or 
acoustic velocity of the gas. The 
critical or acoustic velocity is the ve- 
locity at which the gas has reached 
a maximum and can not move faster 
which occurs when the ratio of the 
absolute inlet pressure to the abso- 





BALANCED VALVE REGULATORS 


K, = K; = 0.5K; 

Constant Constant 
Below Above 

Orifice Critical Critical 

Area Velocity Velocity 
2.36 2340 1170 
471 4330 2165 
7.45 7500 3750 
16.50 16500 8250 
27.50 27500 13750 
40.70 42400 21200 
60.60 60600 30300 


TABLE OF CONSTANTS DETERMINED BY A MANUFACTURER FOR A 


PARTICULAR STYLE OF LINE REGULATOR 
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lute outlet pressure is greater than 
1.89. When the ratio of the pres- 
sures exceeds 1.89 the formula used 
18: 
QO = 0.529 KP, 
P, = Absolute inlet pressure 
K = A constant for each style 
and size of governor 
A more complicated formula for 
inlet pressure less than 10 Ibs and 
outlet over 1 Ib. is: 
O = Cu. ft. per hour 
P, = Inlet pressure in pounds per 
square inch absolute 
h = Pressure drop in pounds per 
square inch 
For one design of regulator the 
following values of K have been de- 
termined : 


Size Valve K 
1 970 
1-% 1935 
1-¥% 2260 
2 4195 
2-% 5160 
2-36. 5680 
2-% 6260 
2-% 8260 
3 8710 
3-% 12900 
4% 19050 

I 
4, 
5 26650 
5-% 32250 
5-%4 35350 
7 51800 
7-%4, 56200 
8-4 - 77800 


Practically all manufacturers re- 
uest the same information as a basis 

or determining the size of line regu- 
lator orifices. The maximum and 
minimum deli quantities are re- 
quested and are factors which should 
not be given unless actual data is 
available. Actual: measurements of 
the quantities which will be fed 


through any one regulator are seldom 
avail in = case the method 
of det the quantities should 


be furnished the manufacturer in ad- 
dition to the results as often a manu- 
ience give 


seo et 
reasona t is more dif- 
ficult to determine the minimum as 


_ the installation of a line regulator 


may affect transmission pressures in 
which case the minimum given 
should be the lowest pressure valve 
desired on a transmission system. 
igs minimum pressure value should 
pa sar as » Baaper the minimum 
cores a the minimum not the 
reco the poi 5 gids ° 
system at o regulator i in- 


scollation iioall ote also be siven. 
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The allowable outlet pressure 
variation or sensitivity of the regu- 
lator is important to the manufac- 
turer. For practical operation on 
distribution systems a variation of 
plus or minus ten percent from the 
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Chart showing actual pressure over 24 

hour period. A variation of slightly over 

10% above and below 10 lb. setting of 

regulator is satisfactory sensitivity for 
this territory. 


maximum outlet pressure desired is 
usually used and will be further dis- 
cussed under sensitivity. The char- 
acter of the demand on a regulator is 
usually necessary as a uniform de- 
mand would be much more easily 
provided for than one which fluctu- 
ated especially in frequent cycles. 
The usual distribution system has 
three prominent fluctuations in each 
twenty-four hour cycle but regula- 
tors adjoining large industrial cen- 
ters might have fluctuations of 
greater intensity and frequency. The 
most important requirements would 
be the maximum demand under the 
minimum inlet pressure. 

An operator having determined 
the desired limits of the line regula- 
tor functioning must of necessity 
rely on the manufacturer to provide 
a regulator meeting those require- 
ments. The manufacturer in turn 
depends almost entirely upon his ex- 
perience as the many factors involved 
make prediction of capacity on new 
designs practically impossible. The 
operator should, therefore, give the 
manufacturer as much freedom as 
possible in the details of regulator 
design. As experience is gained on 
a series of regulators of the same 
make and design an operator will be 


better enabled to improve- 
ments in orifice or Tagm sizes 
but should either of these changes 


require a re-design of the regulator 
body the experience gained is usually 
of little value in predicting results. 
Lack of laboratory test facilities has 
placed a premium on experience 
which should be eliminated when- 
ever possible. 


In the determination of the size of 
a regulator too much emphasis 
should not be placed upon possible 
future loads. Where load increases 
are rapid predictions based on the 
far distant future would result in 
the disadvantages of much over 
sized orifices for existing and near 
future demands. Here again the 
manufacturer should be provided 
with the existing demands and also 
those which may occur five years 
hence for suggestions on the best 
method of handling the situation. If 
the valve housing of a regulator is 
easily removable a manufacturer 
may suggest the installation of ori- 
fices which would provide for the 
demands for at least half of the 
period after which larger orifices 
may be easily substituted. In this 
latter case it is usual to install regu- 
lator bodies with outlet flanges the 
full size of the main to which it is 
directly attached. When valve hous- 
ings are not interchangeable with 
those of a larger size the regulator 
body is usually installed with flanges 
of less size than the main to which it 
is directly attached and when greater 
capacity is required increased sized 
regulators are installed. The sub- 
stitution of a larger regulator costs 
little considering the quantity of gas 
handled when provisions to facilitate 
such changes are made during the 
initial installation. Another factor 
entering into future predictions .is 
that usually with increased demand 
on a system there is a corresponding 
increase in the area served making it 
advantageous to locate future regu- 
lators at other locations than that of 
the original installation. 


Valves 


The erosion or scoring of the 
leather or compounded valve discs 
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has been mentioned as resulting from 
high velocities. It is sometimes im- 
practical to enlarge the orifice size 
to lessen the velocity in which case 
metal valves are sometimes resorted 
to. The metal used for the vaive 
is usually an alloy, rust resisting, 
nickel chrome or hardened steel and 
where possible brass. The difficulty 
with the use of metal to metal seat- 
ing is that securing of a complete 
shut off or lock up is practically im- 
possible. After the intended lock up 
pressure has been reached during 
periods of low demand on regulators 
equipped with all metal valves there 
will be a build up of the outlet pres- 
sure caused by a leakage between 
valve and orifice seat. To eliminate 
such a condition the installation of 
two or more line regulators with 
soft valve discs has sometimes been 
resorted to. A drop of 75 Ibs. gauge 
essure between inlet and outlet has 
satisfactorily handled with a 
single regulator and with the use of 
soft valve discs. 


When leather or compounded 
valve discs of a soft material are 
used the design of governor and 
quality of workmanship entering 
into its manufacture should be such 
that a complete lock up may be se- 
cured. By complete lock up is meant 
that when the predetermined maxi- 
mum outlet pressure is reached the 
line regulator should prevent any 
further flow of gas which would 
increase that pressure and should 
prevent any flow until there has been 
a drop in the outlet pressure due 
to a demand. 


The thicknesses of the leathers or 
other compounds used for valve 
discs has an effect on capacity, sensi- 
tivity and quality of control as with 
increased thicknesses there is a de- 



































crease in resistance to the mechanical 
action of the valve. For instance 
when the leather or compound is too 
thick the continued pressure of the 
orifice seat against the valve disc 
will cause the leather to curl at the 
increasing turbulence and re- 
stricting flow. There is also the 
increased tendency of the surface of 
the leather to tear or split since the 
hair side of leather is always placed 
ss the orifice seat. Splitting of 
leather would cause the gas to 
by-pass the valve when the valve 


we 


Parallel regulator installations 
decrease 


was in its closed position. The me- 
Chanical deformation and wear of 
type valve discs requires more 
t changing than occurs with 
metal valves. Added thickness of 
the valve disc may decrease the pos- 
sible valve travel thus decreasing 
maximum capacity. 
‘When a single valve is used or in 
balanced valves of some designs the 
7, or compounded valve disc is 
often fitted or inserted into a disc 
holder with no mechanical means of 
holding it in place. It is prefer- 
able to have some mechanical means 
but when lacking, the valve disc ma- 
terial should be firmly cemented in 
the disc holder to prevent its drop- 
ping out when in an open position 
becoming jammed in between 
the valve and orifice seat as the reg- 
ulator closes. 


Sensitivity 


Sensitivity of a line regulator is 
the differential pressure between 
lock up and the outlet pressure at 


sometimes increase sensitivity. 
id by the many bends and fittings often found in regulator layouts. 


full capacity. The line regulator is 
more sensitive when there is less 
differential pressure. For ordinary 
gas distribution practice extreme sen- 
sitivity is not as essential as for 
certain industrial needs. A variation 
of ten percent plus or minus of the 
desired lock up pressure would 
have practically no effect on con- 
sumer service. Sensitivity is af- 
fected to a slight extent by changes 
in the inlet pressure but the more 
numerous causes of changes in or 
lack of sensitivity are foreign mat- 


Sensitivity ts 


ter adhering to the orifice seat or 
valve disc; slight changes in the rel- 
ative positions of orifice seat and 
valve; enlargement or contraction of 
the valve disc material caused by 
moistening or drying of the valve 
disc material; distortion of the valve 
disc or valve such as may be caused 
by numerous closings, producing a 
continuously deepening indentation 
and distortion; size of diaphragm; 
size of orifice ; or valve travel. 

Considering high pressure gas dis- 
tribution practice only, the use of 
auxiliary bowls, sensitizers, dupli- 
cate or triplicate diaphragms, pilot 
controls and other methods of se- 
curing sensitivity in line regulators 
have not the practical value com- 
pared to locations where high pres- 
sure is fed direct to industrial burn- 
ers when distribution pressures 
should not be relied upon but aug- 
mented by individual regulator in- 
stallations. 

Sensitivity is increased by mini- 
mizing all unnecessary destruction of 
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energy such as is caused by friction 
and turbulence. While the primary 
purpose of a line regulator is de- 
struction of energy by the lowering 
of pressures the mitigation of un- 
necessary losses increases both sen- 
sitivity and the ease with which ad- 
justment of the regulator may be 
accomplished and maintained. In 
the attempt to insure sensitivity 
many manufacturers have produced 
complicated apparatus difficult to 
both adjust initially and maintain in 
adjustment when a more intensive 
study and elimination of the causes 
producing a lack of sensitivity 
would have resulted in better flow 
characteristics through the regulator 
and the design considerably simpli- 
fied. The ideal line regulator would 
produce a uniform velocity of gas 
past all points on each valve which 
would not only increase sensitivity 
but the uniform sweeping of valves 
and orifice seats would assist in pre- 
venting foreign matter from settling 
where it causes difficulties. 

Sensitivity may be increased by 
the use of two regulators in parallel 
having different size orifices and ad- 
justed with slightly different lock up 
settings. The regulator with the 
smaller orifice would be adiusted 
with a higher lock up to provide for 
the flow when the demand was low 
and the larger orificed regulator as- 
sist during the peak loads. In actual 
practice difficulty is rienced. in 
maintaining the slight initial differ- 
ence in the lock up pressures of the 
parallel regulators. Changes in lock 
up pressure may be due principally 
to the effect of foreign matter. Often 
po ar bine oko eee Ne 
other of parallel regulators will have 
the higher lock up and each fre- 
quently but gradually returning to 
or approaching its initial lock up. 
With a fluctuating lock up the theor- 
etical advantage in the use of dif- 
ferent sized orifices is lacking result- 
ing in the common practice of in- 
stalling identical regulators. 

When the differential between in- 
let and controlled pressures is con- 
siderabie sensitivity is also increased 
by the use of two lators in series 
or tandem. A practical limit of plus 
or minus ten t of the regulated 
pressure has mentioned as satis- 
factory. When the differential be- 
tween inlet and controlled pressure 
exceeds fifty and with con- 
trolled pressures below five, or an in- 
let pressuré in excess of one hundred 
pounds with the outlet below ten or 
other ti increases a single 
tor is most commonly used. 
en the differential pressure ex- 
ceeds the values given regulators in 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Mass Selling In The Gas Business 


Six Gas Companies in Adjacent Territories Sell 33,359 
Space Heaters in 60 day Cooperative Campaign 


By G. W. GODWIN 


Advertising Manager, Mississippi Power & Light Company, 


E world is a small place, after 
all. 

Especially has this proved true to 
gas operating companies from a 
standpoint of prices, terms, sales- 
men’s compensation, and dealer as- 
sistance. 

For instance, a small gas company 
in one state launches a Fall heating 
campaign and features a spectral ten- 
radiant space heater for twelve dol- 
lars. This Company backs up its 
sales activity with newspaper adver- 
tising featuring a special price, pic- 
tures the leader heater, and enlists 
dealer help by paying a fifty-cent 
bonus. 

Then, for example, a larger gas 
company in an adjoining state 
launches a similar activity. This com- 
pany offers the identical space heater 
for ten dollars and fifty cents and 
advertises in a daily newspaper hav- 
ing a circulation in the territory of 
the smaller company. The larger 
company, because of operating con- 
ditions, may offer its dealers a bonus 
of from seventy-five cents to a dol- 
lar. 

And so, during the past four or 
five years, the merry game has gone 
on. No hard feelings between com- 
panies to speak of, but tons and tons 
of what might be termed poor sales 
judgment, due to lack of cooperation 
between men and organizations en- 
gaged in the same line of business 
with only a mythical state line as a 
dividing boundary. 

Customers naturally notice differ- 
ences in prices and terms. A dealer 
will drive a hundred miles and spend 
Sunday with a dealer in a neighbor- 
ing town and during the day the sub- 
ject of utility cooperation arises, and, 
naturally, differences. in advertising 
helps and bonuses paid are discussed. 
Thus, the companies that have over- 
done the price and terms angle, the 
companies that have been too liberal 
with dealers, as well as those who 
have been too conservative along 
these lines, join with those coming 


Jackson, Mississippi 


in the happy medium group to com- 
plete a perfect muddle. 

Co-operative Selling Stressed 

Faced with this condition in Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, representatives of 
the Arkansas Power & Light Com- 
pany, Louisiana Power & Light Com- 
pany, Memphis Power & Light Com- 
pany, Mississippi Power & Light 
Company, United Gas System, and 
West Tennessee Power & Light 
Company, gathered in Memphis on 
July 23, 1934 to formulate plans for 
a mass selling and cooperative Fall 
campaign of natural gas space heat- 
ers in the mid-South area, 

At this prcliminary meeting held 
in Memphis, which was attended by 
the sales and advertising men, as well 





as the executives of the companies 
mentioned, the following outline was 
submitted for consideration, which 
contained the purpose of the session 
and stressed the advantages of group 
or mass selling: 

1. That the set objectives would 
be measured in terms of 

(a) The number of jobs sold and 

per cent of customers. 

(b) MCF consumption, and in- 

increase in percentage. 

(c) EAR, and increase in per- 

centage. 

2. Stressed the fact that volume 
selling requires a “package” job ; uni- 
form prices and terms, and “mass 
production” of prospects. 

3. That it would take, in view of 
prevailing conditions, a low cost item 
to reach a wide market. 

4. That a mass selling system to 
succeed must have a low unit sales 
cost and use ordinary salesmen, not 
specialists; sales story must, there- 
fore, be presented in simple, human 
terms. 

5. All plans must be made on the 
basis of a careful, specific analysis of 
the market and its possibilities, On 
this basis, quotas should be set to 
cover the overall volume reasonably 
obtainable. 

6. That definite emphasis must be 
placed upon, and procedure provided 
for the closing of sales on a produc- 
tion basis; a sales manual which 
would make.the selling job as “au- 
tomatic” as possible was thought to 
be essential; all procedures for can- 
vassing, call backs, approach presen- 
tation and close of sale should be 
standardized. 

7. Sales organization must be 
trained to produce. Quick control 
and supervisory procedure to d 
daily results from all individuals in 
all participating departments must be 
had in accordance with definite pre- 
set performance standards. 

8. Full and continued enthusiasm, 


‘in the form of inter-company con- 


tests and prizes, to be provided for 
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ME WILL BRING CHILL CHASER 


TO ADD CHEER AND COMFORT TO YOUR HOME 








~ the sales force and company employ- 


ees ay: 
9." Complete coordination and co- 
with other departments, 
oh as credit, accounting, delivery, 
installation, store-keeping, etc. 
10. Full cooperation with all gas 
dealers and trade outlets. 
1. A complete schedule for al! 
ae of the job prepared and ap- 
in advance and strictly fol- 
during the entire activity. 
12. Enthusiastic executive sup- 


Committees at Work 


With this outline as a basis, the 
committees were appointed 

at ~ emphis meeting: 
1, Purchase and Distribution Com- 


two feature heaters for volume pur- 
chase and sale, as price leaders. The 
committee was authorized to conduct 
purchase negotiations for all com- 
— and it was recommended that 

heater, pric 00. 
should be selected for the approval 
of the cooperating companies. The 
committee was further charged with 
working out details of mark-up, cash 
term retail selling price, and 
down payment, as well as to outline 
to be considered with refer- 
ae equipment, delivery, installa- 


ie 


tions, service, etc. After some dis- 
cussion, it was that the total 
heater sales during the campaign 


Should be not less than 25,000 to 
30,000 units and that from 30 to 50 

Rader hea os» the sales would be on the 

2: Quotas, 2 Budgets, and Records 

This group was charged 

ey pen the preparation of a market ana- 

bse, the setting of quotas, prepara- 

of campaign budgets in uniform 

pon the fostering of inter-company 

competition, determination of cus- 


tomer credit-checking procedure, 
daily control of sales, cooperation 


1 PASSO eee gee : 
Rates Pre BR ay wot pies 


pipe-line companies, and the 
ribution of campaign data, statis- 
tics and reports. 

3. Selling Organization and Meth- 
ods Committee. This committee was 
made responsible for the selection 
and training of sales forces, prepara- 
tion of sales manuals and material, 
compensation of sales people, use of 
trucks for neighborhood display of 
heaters, scheduling of sales work, use 
of employees, cooperation with deal- 
ers and coordination with home serv- 
ice programs. A form of compcnsa- 
tion for special or “junior” salesmen 
was suggested as being around $60.00 
per month, plus 50 cents per heater 
sold. Regular sales people would fol- 
low usual compensation plans and 
employees would be given a liberal 
payment for sales “leads” that actu- 
ally resulted in sales. It was also 
recommended that a bonus be pro- 
vided for dealers on all heaters sold 
during the campaign. The bonus 
and special compensation to “junior” 
salesmen and employees would be in 
force on all makes and sizes of radi- 
ant type space heaters, thus tending 
to stimulate the sales of regular mod- 
els. This added business would help 
compensate distributors for any real 
or fancied “loss” due to utility pur- 
chases of leader models direct from 
manufacturer to get low leader price. 
This point is essential, as cordial sup- 
port by jobbers is necessary. 


4. Advertising and Publicity Com- 
mittee. At the Memphis meeting the 
advertising committee, very natur- 
ally, had to await the formulation of 
a concrete program before taking 
definite steps toward presenting an 
advertising and publicity program for 
the various companies. Banana it 
was stressed that advertising copy 
for all companies should be uniform ; 
that the theme and slogan selected 
should be adopted by all participating 
companies, and that some emblem-or 
theme should be devised to tie-to- 
gether all advertising and display ma- 
terial, that the activity might be both 
humanized and personalized. It was 
further agreed that a full, uniform 
“dealer prospectus” should be pre- 
pared and that company sales manu- 
als, employee sales kits, and company 
campaign set-ups, be uniform and 
cleared through the committee. It 
was also decided that the gas heating 
appliance dealer should be leauaned 
in all advertising and that advertising 
and publicity be so shaped as to per- 
mit consistent follow-up after the 
campaign by any company desiring 
to use the same theme 
during the special drive as a basis for 


publicizing its other services, such 
as cooking, water heating, refrigera- 
tion, or even air-conditioning. 
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5. New Gas Customer Connection 
Committee. Believing that a coop- 
erative program of selling would of- 
fer a golden opportunity for quick 
increase in the number of customers 
in areas where there were still many 
homes along existing gas mains 
which use no gas service at all, this 
committee was requested to make 
recommendations for special pay- 
ments to employees for new contracts 
and to go into the subject of free 
yard-line extensions, special custo- 
mer deposit terms, etc., that a maxi- 
mum number of new gas customers 
might be secured during the drive. 
All such inducements should also in- 
clude dealers, that they might be just 
as anxious to secure new customers 
as to sell equipment to old ones. An 
interesting point brought out in the 
discussion of this subject was that 
campaigns in the last year had shown 
that attractive special offers had been 
about as effective in towns with low 
rates and high saturation as in some 
of the towns where distribution sys- 
tems had been built in the last few 
years. In other words, every com- 
pany was urged to take a look at the 
possibility of materially increasing its 
number of gas customers. 

The Memphis meeting adjourned 
with the understanding that all com- 
mittees would meet in New Orleans 
on August 3, 1934, at which time a 
definite program would be worked 
out and approved. 
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Plan Outlined and Adopted 


As agreed at the Memphis meeting, 
representatives of the Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Ten- 
nessee companies gathered in New 
Orleans and each committee ap- 
pointed submitted a complete report 
covering that part of the program as- 
signed to it.’ 

The New Orleans meeting resulted 
in the final approval of the plan for 
a cooperative Fall mass selling drive 
of natural gas space heaters and the 
following interesting points of the 
activity are mentioned because they 
seem to comprise the vital, working 
outline of the entire program, and 
were more or less essential to the 
success of the sales activity. 

1. The period of the activity was 
set as the 60 days from September 17 
to November 17. 

2. The activity was called “The 
Chill Chaser Campaign,” and the 
slogan adopted was “You Need A 
Little Chill Chaser in your Home 
This Winter.” The ae title 
and slogan were selected because 
they contained the following essential 
advertising features: 


(a) Freshness of thought 

(b) Human interest appeal 

(c) Quick public acceptance 
(d) - Ready dealer cooperation 
(e) Employee appeal 

(f) Adaptability for use by each 


company 
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The term “Chill Chaser” could be 
applied with equal emphasis to: the 
space heater itself; the junior sales- 
men; or to natural gas, for heat. 

3. One leader model heater was 
selected. This was a ten-radiant 
Peerless heater (#6245). 

4. Sales quotas were set by the six 
companies at 16,585 units. 

5. Sales helps from the manufac- 
turer included two manufacturer 
salesmen to work with companies and 
dealers. Manufacturer also sup- 
plied folders and window trims. 

6. Each company had special dis- 
play trucks, known as “Chill Chaser 
Chariot.” 
neighborhood display of heaters was 
essential to a high volume of sales. 
All display heaters had burners re- 
moved to lighten the weight of truck, 
facilitate quick removal for tempo- 
rary display in customers’ homes, and 
to avoid request for immediate in- 
stallation, The trucks were painted 
red and yellow, to suggest warmth, 
and were of uniform design and con- 
struction. Blue prints of trucks were 
supplied by the committee. 

7. Companies all agreed to em- 
ploy and train a special group of 
“junior” salesmen to accompany the 
Chill Chaser Chariots. 

8. Uniforms for the “junior” 
salesmen were adopted and all or- 
dered from one manufacturer. The 
caps were red, with a yellow trim, 
and cost 75 cents; trousers red, with 
yellow trim, and cost $3.00; the 
jacket was yellow with a red trim 
and cost $3.00. This made the total 
cost $6.75. A red tie was suggested 
for use by the salesmen and arm em- 
blems and slogans for front and back 
of jackets were provided. The com- 
panies used around 45 Chill Chaser 
Chariots and employed more than 
200 “junior” salesmen. 


It was agreed that the © 
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9. The advertising committee de- 
signed two window trims featuring 
the Chill Chaser Campaign. Each 
trim was complete in every detail, 
and were distributed free to coop- 
erating dealers. 

10. Under the heading of direct 
literature, one bill enclosure and one 
folder for distribution by “junior” 
salesmen, both in red and black ink 
on yellow paper, were prepared, car- 
rying out the theme and color scheme 
of the campaign. These were pro- 
duced in quantities of 250,000 each, 
as the companies represented served 
215,000 residential and 26,000 com- 
mercial customers. 

ll. The retail price to customers 
on the featured or leader model 
heater was $9.95 plus installation. In- 
stallation figures ranged from $1.00 
up depending upon standard or ac- 
cepted practices of plumbers in the 
various communities served. The 
terms called for 95 cents down and 
the balance in ninth months in five 
of the properties and six months in 
one company’s territory. 

12. A sales training course was 
prepared and all “junior” salesmen 
were given at least two weeks train- 
ing before the campaign began. In 
addition, employees and dealers were 
given a folder entitled “Facts About 
Natural Gas” that served as a brief ° 
sales guide. 

13. Junior salesmen were paid 
$60.00 per month, plus 50 cents for 
each heater sold. Compensation to 
employees was 50 cents for the first 
heater sold and 25 cents for each ad- 
ditional heater sold to one customer, 
on a lead turned in by the employee. 

14. Employees were not expected 
to actually close sales but were 
trained in using “Prospect Cards.” 
In this manner an employee was pro- 
tected for fifteen days on a prospect 
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turned in and the regular and junior 
salesmen were kept busy following 
up the live prospects turned in by the 


Each company, with the ex- 
ception of one, paid a liberal bonus 
to dealers on all sales made except 
those made by dealers on direct 

company employees. 

16. e billboard, or 24-sheet 
poster, was used by four of the six 
companies. This poster again car- 
ried out the appeal of the slogan 

Tittle Chill Chaser In 
Your Home This Winter.” 

Be. Radio programs were used by 

companies. A theme song 


was deep as follows: (Tune of 
“Jingle 


‘Heat that’s quick, heat that’s clean 
Heat that’s always there 
Heat that chases chills away 


Relieving you of care, oh! 

‘Chill Chasers, Chill Chasers 
‘They are hard to beat 

When you want the best of warmth 

Just turn on quick gas heat. 
eee. ee tt i is all 

gas responds 

: great resource of the south 
“Siaches winter’s bonds, oh! 
Your dealer is the man 
- To call on right away 

Chill Chasers stay on the job 

Convenient night and day. 


18. Truck banners and tire cov- 
e€rs were used to advantage and as 
late as February tire covers can still 
be seen on automobiles in the terri- 


1, Motion picture advertsing was 
used to advantage and the stork, 


through the air with a space 
an yreeeed as an infant, caused 


doubt exared | comment and no 
secured real, He sales results. 
= a itera 


ture included a 
> aeaier prospectus, an ¢m- 
us ; one Company used 
buttons for employees 
selling one or more heaters, and at 
least two of the companies used 
street = cards. 
21. Free yard-lines were available 
for new customers in the territory of 
some five of the six companies par- 


A series of 12 newspaper ad- 
a Nir each carrying the signa- 






- ttre line “See Your Gas Heating Ap- 


Dealer For Special Fall Of- 
was used by all companies. In 

four teaser newspaper ads 
were used the week prior to the open- 
ing of the campaign. 


Campaign Launched 


And so, after two meetings, the 


- Most comprehensive gas heating ac- 


tivity of its kind ever introduced in 
the United States was launched on 
September 17, 1934. Newspaper 
teaser ads and teaser films in the 
movies had been announcing for a 
week that “The Stork Is Coming first 
to your Town”; then “to your neigh- 
borhood”; then to “Your Home”; 
and, finally, “He Will Bring a Little 
Chill Chaser to Warm and Comfort 
You.” 


Public interest was keyed to a pitch 
seldom realized by gas operating 
companies in a merchandise drive 
and one speaker, in introducing the 
campaign to a group of employees, 
stated: “Everybody in town is talk- 
ing about the stork coming. Men 
look over their newspapers at night 
with questioning glances at their 
wives. People are divided into two 
major groups—those who are dodg- 
ing the stork and those who are ex- 
pecting him. We have a campaign 
with a-basic human interest appeal 
which means that every person in the 
entire territory served by our com- 
pany will know about the Chill 
Chaser Campaign before employees 
and salesmen reach their homes to 
sell them.” 


The campaign became so popular 
that the executives of the six com- 
panies participating purchased a lov- 
ing cup as an executives sales trophy 
to be awarded to the operating head 
of the winning company and two 
silver cocktail shaker sets for the 
sales managers of the two leading 
companies. The announcement of 
these trophies added greatly to the 
inter-company competition and pro- 
vided an extra stimulant to all sales 
forces. 


Special Features 


One company staged a Chill Chaser 
Race between its Southern and 
Northern sections, offering a banquet 
and dance to be called “The Chill 
Chaser Confab” to the winning divi- 
sion. All employeés in the winning 
division that sold one or more heaters 
or secured one or more new gas cus- 
tomers would be invited to the Con- 
fab. 


Another feature was the staging of 
Chill Chaser Parades. In such pa- 
rades, on one of the properties, the 
junior salesmen carried banners 
reading “Chill Chaser Parade” and 
were followed by the Chill Chaser 
Chariot. This was usually followed 
by a brass band and then by company 
and dealer trucks, each having a Chill 
Chaser sign on their side. Such pa- 
rades naturally created much com- 
ment and proved to be good publicity 


stunts. 
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Successful Finish 


On November 17, 1934, the Chill 
Chaser Campaign came to a close and 
the results were indeed pleasing. 
With a set quota of 16,585 units, a 
total of 33,359 units were sold, or 
201.01 per cent of quota. Of this to- 
tal, dealer sales amounted to 14,707 
units or almost one-half of the total 
unit sales. In addition to the sale of 
heaters, several thousand new cus- 
tomers were secured and the public 
acceptance of natural gas for heating 
was stimulated as never before in the 
history of the states represented. 


Winners 


First place in the Chill Chaser 
Campaign was awarded to Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Company of 
Jackson, Mississippi. This company 
serves more than twenty communi- 
ties with natural gas, including Jack- 
son, Natchez, Greenville, Clarksdale, 
Greenwood, Cleveland, Indianola, 
Tunica, Kosciusko, Durant, and Ya- 
zoo City. Rex I. Brown, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the 
Mississippi Company was awarded 
the loving cup, and Robert C. Ander- 
son, residential and commercial sales 
manager, of the winning company, 
received one of the silver shaker sets. 

The Louisiana Power & Light 
Company of Algiers, Louisiana, and 
the United Gas System, with head- 
quarters in Houston, Texas, tied for 
second place, and Sam J. Watts, sales 
manager for Louisiana, and Dean A. 
Strickland, sales manager for the 
United Gas, both received shaker sets 
= winning ‘sales managers of second 
place. 


Conclusion 


Two outstanding features should 
not be overlooked with reference to 
this activity. First, six utility com- 
panies in different states can and did 
successfully join hands in a cocpera- 
tive sales activity and each partici- 
pating company reached 100 per cent 
or more of its set quota. Second, the 
public must be ched with a 
new sales appeal, if you expect to sell 
a service or a product. 

The usual series of gas nore ad- 
vertisements, picturing gas heaters, 
gas fired boilers, ash cans, easy chairs 
ad infinitum, were discarded, and the 
public was presented with an attrac- 
tive child, an interesting looking 
stork, and the gentle reminder that 
“You Need a Little Chill Chaser In 
Your Home This Winter,” with the 


i possibly 
nevertheless, the public space 
heaters as never before, and that, 
dear reader, is the answer we are all 
after in this, or any other business. 
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Domestic Automatic Water 
Heater Sales* 


By CHARLES W. MERRIAM, JR. 


Division Commercial Manager, Consolidated Electric & Gas Co., 


HE fact that the subject of rent- 

ing automatic gas-fired water 
heaters is being discussed openly in 
trade association meetings of this 
character is in itself significant. That 
responsible executives, particularly 
in the manufactured gas branch of 
the industry, have mustered sufficient 
courage to frankly consider attack- 
ing the fundamental, mechanical and 
psychological problems of domestic 
mass selling of this appliance with 
the “rental” idea, promises, in my 
opinion, immense forward _ strides. 
The rental method of distributing 
large quantities of domestic gas heat- 
ers has been labelled by many as a 
heresy or an absurd liberalism, or 
just a desperate, last-resort measure. 
Instinctive objections to the “rental- 
purchase” method have centered 
chiefly around a fear of excessive 
repossessions, a fear compounded of 
lack of speed in accumulating cus- 
tomer equities, plus a fear of sub- 
stantial water heater returns based 
upon the headaches of the past years. 
Aside from this fear of repossessions 
the consensus of opinion appears to 
be that the only remaining question 
concerns whether or not the added 
volume of business is commensurate 
with the increased risks involved. 

Being associated with a group of 
manufactured gas properties that 
have just concluded its first calendar 
year of experience with a Rental- 
Purchase Plan, your Committee have 
courteously invited me to deliver a 
paper concerning the factors which 
led us to adopt such a plan, together 
with the methods pursued and the 
results achieved. Because 24 prop- 
erties were involved ranging in size 
from 500 to 10,000 meters operating 
virtually in the coal fields, it is rea- 
sonable to presume that our basic 
conditions represent an average of 
what might be encountered generally 
in any similar “tough selling situa- 
tion.” 

In common with most gas com- 





* Presented at Mid-Winter Sales Con- 
ference of Pennsylvania Gas Association 
on Feb. 21, 1935. 
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panies, our previous record of auto- 
matic water heater saturation, though 
representative of the average of sim- 
ilary situated gas properties, might 
be regarded generally as rather mis- 
erable—our saturation with auto- 
matics in the spring of 1933 approxi- 
mated 10% of which a surprisingly 
small number were in actual use. 

Analysis of the then existing circum- 

stances seemed imperative. Does the 

following list of typical woes have a 

familiar ring to you? 

A. The principal reactions of the 
average customer to the automatic 
gas water heater were generally 
as follows: 

(1) Cost not commensurate with 
the observed benefits. 

(2) More costly than any other 
means except electricity. 

(3) An extravagant luxury. 

(4) A fixture of questionable de- 
sirability to be owned by 
landlords only as a part of 
the real estate. 

B. The status of the selling agencies 
—that is the retail salesmen, in- 
stallation and service men and 
particularly plumbers—was brief- 
ly that of a general lack of fact- 
ual, concrete knowledge of what 
the heater was or could do, what 
operating costs had been or might 
be, what the possible customer- 
demand might be or how best to 
provide for such requirements. 

C. The general results were five- 
fold: 

(1) Suspicious and very limited 
public acceptance. 

(2) Unfortunate selections as to 
size. 

(3) Inadequate installation and 
service technique. 

(4) High ratio of repossessions. 

(5) Demoralized sales and serv- 
ice organization, 

Unhappily, these were, erally 

speaking, the true facts pt yr sat 

stances. Was it not then an absurd 
folly to embark on a rental 

whose success must of necessity be 

dependent primarily upon complete 

customer satisfaction? Yes ess 


substantially all of such basic condi- 
tions could be and were remedied. 

The financial income of the class 
of customers whom we hoped to 
reach, namely, the great middle 
brackets, would not, in fact could not, 
sustain $5.00 and upward gas bills 
per month for automatic hot water 
service, which were common charges 
in the upper middle classes which we 
had so sparingly sold in the past. 
Our conviction was that the average 
added monthly operating cost must 
be brought down to $2.00 or less in 
order to get satisfactory mass dis- 
tribution. Please observe the use of 
the word “added”—the inference 
being that the difference between the 
cost of the customer’s present mode 
of heating water and that of the fully 
automatic gas service must not ex- 
ceed $2.00 on the average. The bur- 
den of proof lay squarely on the 
shoulders of our sales and service 
departments. Economy of operation 
is “of the essence” in any rental plan. 
But first, our most important prob- 
lem was to imbue our organization 
personnel with the conviction that 
our sales program employed the 
heater mechanism itself only as an 
instrument for delivering a wholly 
satisfactory hot water service. 

Field investigation of numerous 
domestic water heating systems in- 
stalled by our companies prior to the 
Spring of 1933 established service 
conditions best illustrated by the ac- 
companying diagrammatic Heat Bal- 
ance, 

Against our will we were forced 
to admit that the average automatic 
water heating system delivered only 
38% of the total heat applied in the 
form of used heat at the faucet. This 
exceedingly low thermal efficiency is 
equivalent roughly to 3 cu. ft. of 540 
Btu. per gal. of hot water deliv- 


ered for a 75° temperature rise. The 
conclusion then was that 62% of the 
heat liberated by the gas burned was 
wasted for the purpose intended. By 
a we sought to subdi- 
vide these enormous losses into com- 


ponent parts for the purpose of an- 











alyzing the possibilities of reducing 
gas consumption per gal., or con- 
. versely of increasing the efficiency 
and hence customer acceptance. One 
is struck by the triviality of the indi- 
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‘able losses; viz., Flue Loss 
Burning—17% ; Flue Loss 
While Not Burning—10%; Loss 
Through Walls—13%, which might 


be considered joint responsibilities. 
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HEAT BALANCE DIAGRAM 


APPROA IMATION 


AVERAGE DOMESTIC GAS WATER HEATING SYSTEM 
(Zo gel. sterage ~ 20,000 DT.U imput= Thermostat setting 155°F) 


vidual sources of loss shown and 
more astonished at the summa- 

of the total escaped heat. Hav- 

g arrived at the general classifica- 

of the avenues of heat loss a 
mext logical step was to consider 
it means lay within our powers 
as pap Operators to correct the ap- 
evils at least in future installa- 


“Ratu discussion led to how 
1 of the inefficiency was con- 
by the manufacturer and 
how much by ourselves. Candidly, 
our verdict was pase by all reason- 
“engineering and economic cri- 
teria, we were the principal offend- 
rs. Examination of the foregoing 
Het Balance Balance diagram will establish 
surely the piping system and 
losses totalling 22% were 
within the province of the 
utility. The balance of losses—to 
flue and radiation losses to- 
40% concern the water heat- 
unit proper whose thermal per- 
ng are unquestionably the 
responsibility of the utility and 
manufacturer. Assuming that the 
are limited to the extent of 
} manufactured equipment 
at is the 


BRA ae 


ran 


nee 


itude of savings that 

can be effect » terra by the 
direct 

On the Heat F eliaiice Diagram are 


indicated among other things three 


The two principal factors governable 
by the utility respecting these are: 

A. Thermostatic setting at a point 
calculated to render satisfac- 
tory service but not in excess 
of such setting, 

B. Selection of heater in such a 
manner as to procure the most 
advantageous relation or- ratio 
of storage and heat input com- 
patible with satisfactory service 
on each individual job. 

It is almost self-evident to those 
familiar with water heating prob- 
lems that the storage temperature 
and also the storage-heat input ratio 
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condition the foregoing flue and radi- 
ation losses to a marked degree. In 
our search for lowered operating 
costs these two factors are worth 
momentarily focusing the spotlight 
on. 

The chart shown below purports 

to show the monthly gas consumption 
in relation to the heat content added 
to the water in an automatic heater, 
the term “Btu.—Gallons” being 
the product of the daily water con- 
sumption in gallons multiplied by the 
temperature rise. It therefore is 
probably a surprise to note the three 
curves, each designating a different 
storage temperature, inasmuch as 
each represents at any one given 
Btu.—Gal. the same added heat 
content. To thoroughly grasp the 
import of this chart requires the 
working out of several case examples 
thus: 
(A). Assuming a consumption of 40 
gal. per day with a 50° inlet, 
the Btu—Gal. for storage 
temperatures of 125°, 140° and 
155° are then respectively 
3000, 3600 and 4200 and the 
monthly gas consumption re- 
spectively are 2400 c. f., 3100 
c. f., and 3875 c. f. One deduc- 
tion is that 155° storage con- 
tains (155—140)--(140—50) 
= 16-2/3% more added heat 
than at 140° storage but that 
the extra applied heat required 
is (3,875 — 3,100) -—- 3100 = 
25% greater consumption. 
Assuming a fixed added heat 
content a‘ slightly more obtuse 
calculation will demonstrate an 
excess gas consumption dis- 
proportionately higher as stor- 
age temperatures are increased. 
Thus at 4000 Btu.—Gal. the 
required gas for 155° is 3750 
c. £., and for 140° is 3400 c. f., 
or (3750 — 3400) + 3400 = 
10.3% more gas to perform the 
same “useful work.” 


(B.) 


* TEST FOR MONTHLY GAS CONSUMPTION 
AT VARIOUS WATER HEAT CONTENTS 
i AND AT 3 STORAGE TEMPERATURES 


cu Ft. 
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The cause of these diminished heat A. Thermostat setting of 135°. 
losses at lower storage temperatures B. Selection of smallest storage-heat 
involves radiation through the walls input ratio compatible with serv- 


can be measured only in terms of re- 
sults achieved, the following statisti- 
cal tabulation is set forth (with apol- 


end also heat escapement up the flue iceability. ogies for a lack of modesty) showing 
while the main burner is not in use, 

both of which are commonly classi- 

fied as standby losses. The conclu- 60 


sion to be drawn then from this Heat 
Content chart is that a customer is 
better off to use more hot water at a 
slightly less temperature than the 
equivalent or equal heat contained in 
slightly less hot water at a higher 
temperature. Based upon the above 
reasoning we determined to set ther- 
mostats at between 135° and 140°, 
thus effecting a saving in gas for the 
heater itself of something approxi- 
mating 10%. Incidentally the same 
process of reasoning establishes the 
correctness of the assertion that in 
cases where the customer is receiving 
insufficient hot water better economy 
is obtained by increasing the rate of 
gas input rather than by advancing 
the thermostatic setting. 

The next point of attack recog- 
nized that a burden had been imposed 
upon customers in the past by either 
maliciously or ignorantly persuading 
them to the purchase of a heater too 
large to fulfill their individual de- 
mands. The increased number of 
hours of standby inherent with a 
heater of larger recovery capacity 
constitutes a considerable item of ex- 
pense. 

It is not my intent to enter into the 
quick vs. slow recovery controversy 
other than to set forth the chart ap- 
pearing at the left. The more study 
devoted to this phase of the problem 
the more convincing is the statement 
that the only question is how far dare 
we permit the “point of greatest 
cumulative demand” to approach 
the point of “minimum hot water re- 
serve.” Theoretically the smaller 
the margin of safety employed in se- 
lecting the storage-heat input ratio 
of the heater with respect to the 
service requirements, the-greater will 
be the operating economy. To illus- 
trate the magnitude of possible sav- 
ings let us assume without prejudice 
that a 30 gal.—9000 Btu. heater will 
render comparable service to a 20- 
gal. 20,006 Btu. heater. The re- 
spective service efficiencies (63.8° 
temperature rise, 140° F. thermo- 
stat) at 50 gal. per day deliveries 
are 51° and 44.5° or a (51.—44.5)+ 
44.5=14.6% increase favoring the 
medium recovery, larger storage unit. 


Generalities are obviously fatal be- 
cause each home necessitates direct 
investigation to fix the minimum 
margin of safety that is practical in 
supplying an adequate service. 
Summarizing these economy mea- 
sures we looked with favor upon: 





OVERALL EFFICIENCY TESTS 
ON THREE SIZED HEATERS 


IN PUTS 


SERVICE THERMAL EFFICIENCY in % MONTHLY 
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C. Location of heater near kitchen 
sink, draft permitting. 

D. Insulation of exposed hot water 
lines. 

E, Trapping hot and cold water lines 
at heater. 

F. Separate copper tubing to kitchen 
sink, 

G. Snap-action faucet and rewasher- 
ing of all hot faucets at time of 
heater installation. 

Observations established that by ad- 
hering to the above practices, avera; 
gas bills could be reduced from 20 
to 30% or sufficient to make auto- 
matic hot water service attractive to 
the majority of the public. The add- 
ed cost of the above extra refine- 
ments to ordinary installation was 
about $7.00. The more closely these 
recommendations were carried, out, 
the fewer were the repossessions, 
other things being equal. 

The next move was to endeavor 
to equip our sales and service person- 
nel with sufficient knowledge to carry 
out such a program. Due to the fact 
that complete material and data on 
domestic hot water service was not 
readily available in the necessary 
words of one syllable we sored 
to prepare such a mimeogra 
course dealing with the subject. 

Believing that the value of such a 
comprehensive water heater program 
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an analysis of our last spring cam- 
paign extending over a 7 weeks’ per- 
iod ending May 19, 1934: 


Unit 
Unit Sales per 
Sales 1000 meters 
Division A 399 20.5 
Division B 283 26.5 
Division C 402 15.4 
Total Roanoke 
District 1084 19.0 
Recapitulation showing distribution 
of unit sales: 


Replacing tank heater 30.2% 


auto. storage 8.5 
instantaneous 3.2 
Total gas replacements 42.9% 
Replacing coal 6% 
ol 1.6 
electric 22 
Total non-gas replacements 40.4% 


No previous means of water 
DONE aida eFC swe 
100.0% 
Further Data: 
Rentals in relation to total ..80. 
Hooked in series with furnace 39.4 
Our. Rental-Purchase program was 
simply a $1.50 down pa t and 
0 per _ rental under a lease 
of personal property agreement per- 
mitting the lessee a 30-day cancella- 
tion privilege at any time for any 
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cause whatsoever. At the end of a 
stated period (68 months on 20 gal. 
Pca and 75 months on 30 gal.) 
title is to be transferred automatic- 
ally. For a cash settlement the lessee 
is granted a $15.00 allowance any 
time during the first 12 months and 
thereafter a 10% discount on the 


_ unpaid balance. Frankly, these terms 
and price set-up cover all direct ex- 
_ penses but all only a small margin 
remains for overhead or merchan- 
dise profit. 
During the calendar year of 1934 
total sales and/or rentals after all 
in the District averaged 
of our connected meters, repre- 
senting thereby an increase of ap- 
_ proximately 40% in automatic heater 
saturation and being 378% of the 
Gar ot of the previous year. Heater 
*feturns for the year 1934 were a lit- 
“less than 3.6% of the total in- 
made, which were at a con- 
less rate than formerly on 
egular conditional sales agreements. 
nce substantiates the belief 
tha ‘the foundation has been so laid 
that 1935 installations will exceed 
those of the previous year by at 


In , to pra the sand building 
aspects of our efforts, analysis was 
recently made of the monthly a 
-consumptions for corresponding 
months both before and after the in- 
stallation of the first 100 domestic 
automatic heaters sold in our last 
spring drive. The accompanying 

shows such total consumption 
customer by months 

June to December, inclusive, 

for both 1933 (before) and 1934 
(after). In selecting the 100 cus- 
tomers, no distinction was made as 
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to whether or not heaters constituted 
replacements of gas or of some 
other fuel, the cross-section being 
substantially that presented in the 
preceding Statistical Data. Before 
installation of an automatic heater 
the average consumption jumped to 
about 5,000 c. f. per mo., or an in- 


Incre 4a4se€e of 
S4over 33 
per avery 
Customer 


~ 5000 

3 

2 4000 

°° 

4 ; 

3 OTAL snes Posainen + 
Sooo Average Domestic. 

8 omers Before € Afterthe add- f->- 

on of an Automatic Gas-fired 

9 orage Water Heatcr . 

S 2000 Tmonths shown) 

3 

oe 
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crease of substantially 1,000 c. f. per 
mo. per consumer so equipped. It is 
of interest to note the relatively 
larger increased consumption in the 
summer months, The logical deduc- 
tion is then that the added load from 
the average domestic heater installa- 
tion was only approximately 10,000 
c. f. per year. The fact that average 
gas consumptions were low explains 
in part the small percentage of heater 
returns. 

In conclusion, our rental method 
is so inseparably linked to the abso- 
lute necessity for operating economy 
that any company would be foolhardy 
to attempt such a program without 
strict attention to all related problems 
in sales training, in installation and 
service technique, and in credits. The 
very essence of the lease agreement 
is in effect a guarantee of customer- 
satisfaction, which is a forceful ar- 
gument. This method of approach 
now opens the hitherto virtually 
closed market of the mass of people 
now occupying residences as non- 
owners. This appeal to the common 
people through the Rental-Purchase 
plan is so elemental and so to-the- 
point as to be far removed from what 
a Congressman but lately styled the 
“shifting sands of utility monopoly.” 
The old-fashioned version was to 
“sell and make ’em pay”; today the 
cry is “rent and make ’em want to 
pay.” 
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Selling House Heating 
in Boston 


(Continued from page 16) 


input which must be exceeded to ob- 
tain the best results. 

When this critical hourly input is 
exceeded, less gas is used for the 
heating season and much more satis- 
factory operation is obtained. 

Now, as to the results obtained up 
to the end of 1934. As stated previ- 
ously the total number of installa- 
tions put in was 1,284. 

Previous to March Ist, when the 
new rate went into effect we had lost 
18 jobs, and since then 5 other old 
installations were removed, making a 
total of 23 removals of old installa- 
tions. Of the installations sold since 
March Ist, 29 have been removed. 
29 in 1934 is 2.26% of new business 
load. 

Deducting the sum of old and new 
installations lost during the year or 
a total of 52, gives us a net gain for 
the year of 1,232 installations. We 
expect that there will be further re- 
movals, but we feel confident that 
the total at the end of the heating 
season will be so small as percentage 
of our sales that the result will be- 
gratifying, to say the least. 


Gas Pressure Controls 


(Continued from page 20) 


series may be desirable although 
larger differentials have been handled 


by single regulators. 
ep size affects sensitivity, 


_ too small a diaphragm causing a jack 


~ sensitivity while an unnecessarily 
large diaphragm ides excessive 

-up power may result in poor 
functioning and low sensitivity. The 
ratio of diaphragm to orifice areas 
is dependent upon so many variables 
that the selection of the correct pro- 
portion has been a matter of experi- 
ence with each individual are and 


size of line ae ke Each manu- 
facturer may not have the same 
standard for — sensitivity and, 
therefore, a should inquire 


into and ‘be familiar with the stan- 
dard used. 


teak Diameter 
oy eT 
All Press. 2 Ibs. to 10 Ibs. 11” 
All High Press. 10 ibs. to 30 Ibs. 9” 
All High Press. $0 tbe. to 100 Ibs, $36" 
Ail High Bree 100 The to $00 Ibs. 4 
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Developments In Rental Sales Plans 


Applied to Automatic Storage Gas Water Heaters 


Vice-President, John Wood Manufacturing Co. 


GOME of my friends, who are 
holding utilities’ securities, ask 
me about the future of them, and in 
spite of all TVA propaganda, utility 
legislation, proposed and otherwise, I 
share the firm belief of a growing 
number of gas men that the gas in- 
dustry will emerge as a sound and 
profitable industry, and the ones who 
will be outstanding are those whose 
merchandising departments recognize 
the tremendous potential market for 
desirable home conveniences, such as 
automatic gas water heaters. 


Never before have utilities used 
the words “volume production” in 
their industry as they have the past 
six months. They are out after 
“volume.” They know the domestic 
gas load is to be had if they will 
organize to secure it and it is this 
potential market that will turn 
prospective red ink into black ink 
and common stock dividends. I 
firmly believe this. To accomplish 
this, however, means a rearrange- 
ment of one’s ideas. It calls for vi- 
sion, energy and courage. These 
three things can do the job. 


I would like to outline from this 
point on the remarkable results of 
aggressive merchandising on one 
very important and profitable item 
for the gas industry: namely, the 
automatic storage gas water heater. 

The rental purchase plan applying 
to automatic storage water heaters 
is now used by over 100 utilities. 
This plan offers a method which 
quickly increased revenues and se- 
cured dealer cooperation without in 
any way sacrificing existing mer- 
chandising organizations. 

A load building campaign, to be 
a success, should take into considera- 
tion dealer cooperation and must 
rapidly increase revenue as well as 
be self-supporting in merchandising 
costs. The very theory of the rental 
purchase plan is to quickly improve 
saturation and imcrease revenue 
without sacrificing these essentials. 

Our Survey Shows: 

1. The average automatic heater 





* Presented at the Midwest Regional 
Gas Sales Conference in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 15, 1935. 





saturation for all utilities is less than a nominal rental charge. 


10%. 

2. Five to ten times more heaters 
were put out in 1934 on the rental 
purchase plan than by previous 
methods. 

3. Reverts on the rental purchase 
plan were less than regular time 
sales. 

4. By the rental purchase plan 
automatic heaters can be put into a 
minimum of 5% and _ frequently 
10% of total meters per year. 

5. The first year’s Rental pay- 
ments and new revenues will usually 
pay all “out of pocket” expense for 
heater and installation. 

6. The rental purchase plan will 
definitely overcome the public’s mis- 
taken fear of high gas bills, which 
was engendered by previously high 
rates, and by old and inefficient 
heaters. This plan in effect, is a “try 
before you buy” offer and removes 
sales resistance. 

7. An amazing percentage of 
heaters put out on the Rental Pur- 
chase Plan were quickly converted 
into cash or conditional sales con- 
tracts. 

8. Gas men are unanimous in the 
belief they should concentrate on 
automatic heaters for the quickest 
and biggest increase in “domestic 


load.” 
Precedent 


In England the gas utilities have 
been renting the majority of their 
appliances for the past fifty years, 
with eminently satisfactory results. 


In other 
European countries the rental idea 
has similarly been accepted by both 
gas and electric utilities. 

In our own country, in over 100 
gas utilities, the rental purchase plan 
has been a wonderful agency for in- 
creasing load, and is being accepted 
rapidly by many others. Electric 
companies are also rapidly adopting 
this plan for automatic electric stor- 
age water heaters. 

Telephone men are frank to admit 
they could never have achieved the 
high saturation without renting the 
receiving sets. 

A hundred and one articles from 
cash registers to washing machines, 
could never have reached their large 
volume of sales without long term 
easy payments. If these have proven 
sound and profitable, then it would 
appear to be more so in the case of 
an automatic gas water heater, 
where the utility has a continuing 
interest in the monthly revenue. 


Actual Results 


From reports received the rental 
purchase plan on automatic storage 
gas water heaters has been found to 
be the quickest and most effective 
method of  buidling domestic 
revenue. 

The following list of some of the 
utilities using the rental purchase 
plan in 1934 indicates the volume of 
increased sales possible by this 
method : 

It is remarkable that half of the 
meters just cited are artificial gas. 





Previous 
Meters Saturation 
Co. No. 1 30,500 5.7% 
“ “ 2 26,500 5 
Saag 25,000 5.3 
eRe NE 21,850 65 
Bese cae 21,197 10.2 
“ “ 6 8,000 7 
ES OH 5,975 12 
“ “ & 5 200 10 


Prior Sales Heaters rented or 

Per Year sold in 1934 
225 : 1724 ( 8 mos.) 
130 1014 ( 9 mos.) 
100 885 
35 1014 (10 mos.) 
80 180 (10 mos.) 
60 450 (6 prey 
131 221 ( 3 mos. 
Kt] 250 ( 2 mos.) 





They feel it has been one of their 
most valuable assets for developing 
business. Long ago they realized 
their big mass markef could not af- 
ford the first cost of appliance, but 
could afford the operating cost and 





During the past year many Utili 
Officials have looked ane wd 
Rental Purchase Plan as an experi- 
ment, but it is significant to note 
that there are now more than 100 
gas companies using this plan suc- 
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cessfully, and that some of the larg- 
est in the country have adopted this 
plan for aggressive load building 
during 1935. 

A paper written by Mr. DeBard 
of the Stone & Webster Service 
Corporation for the recent A.G.A. 


previous year, and that the reverts 
on the Rental Purchase Plan were 
only one third as great as with the 
cash and time payment sales. 
Amsterdam, Holland, 3,800 
electric water heaters were in serv- 
they introduced the rental 
in three years’ time they 
400 heaters. 
ica, one utility with 22,- 
meters (not in the TVA area) 
rental purchase plan, put 
900 electric storage water 
within three months. 
Metropolitan center in 
1934, the electric com- 
a trial sales plan, and 
1,300 electric storage water 
eaters in six weeks, and it is signif- 
. feant that-35% of them replaced old 
» style and high operating cost gas 
water heaters. This latter fact is 


The 


aa 
- 


: 


Saturation 


the average automatic 
turation for all utilities is 
‘less than 10% in this sometry, it 
gives many officials great hope that 
potential business is there to be got- 

Think of this potential market! 
ibility for quick recovery in 
! The excellent character 
and diversity of this load! 


di Yearly Sales Expectations 

' ‘Many 1935 Rental Purchase cam- 
?p on automatic water heaters 
will place a quota of at least 5% and 
up to 10% of total meters. The rea- 
— sonabl. of this has already been 
ted. In many cases this is 
as many or more than present satu- 
ration. 


wes Reverts 
. One of: the t surprises has 
been the fact that reverts on the 
rental — se plan are actually 
fewer any other sales plan. 
One utility nw put out 1724 heaters 
on the rental purchase plan in 1934 
had reverts of only 2.3%. Another 
company who put out 1014 in this 


same period had less than 1% re- 
verts. 


Out of Pocket Expense 


The first year’s rental payments 
and new revenues will usually pay 


i 


i 








all “out of pocket” expenses for 
heater and installation and does not 
present the financial outlay problem 
that was popularly supposed. 


Major Obstacles 


1. The prospect’s mistaken fear 
of a high gas bill. This unfortunate 
general impression was engendered 
by previously high rates, and by 
oversize, old style and inefficient 
heaters. The Rental Purchase Plan 
automatically eliminates all this re- 
sistance because the plan in effect 
is a “trial plan.” When a new and 
modern heater is installed under this 
plan, and the gas bill month after 
month is less than prospect expected, 
this owner becomes a booster for the 
device and the company. 

2. With today’s economic condi- 
tions the public refuses to commit 
itself for a major purchase, even on 
liberal terms. The rental purchase 
plan removes these objections by 
putting a heater into the home with- 
out obligating the customer over a 
long period or for a large amount 
and gives him the opportunity to be 
self-convinced. Experience proves 
that many stch rental purchase 
heaters are quickly turned into cash 
or conditional sales without “high- 
pressure” methods. 


TVA Influence 


A growing number of utility offi- 
cials are announcing in the daily 
press that they will be in position 
to match government rates for com- 
petitive service. In these public ut- 
terances they plainly state this will 
be possible only by “volume produc- 
tion” which means greatly increas- 
ing the domestic use for gas and in- 
variably these companies are stress- 
ing the need for increasing their 


present water heater saturation 
many, many times. With the pros- 


pect for lower rates and possibly 
higher taxes, the one bright hope 
for the industry is increased volume 
of gas sales and fortunately the po- 
tential market is there to be de- 
veloped. 
Ratio of Revenue Against “Out of 
Pocket Expense” 
Actual cost of heater 
installed ...... $45.00 (Average) 
Rental Per Month ........ 1.00 
Rental and Revenue Payments: 
Rental and revenue. at end of 


OMe. YORE iss vgs toes oa’ .00 
Rental and revenue at end of 
second yeat iiss i.sscins .00 


The above revenue is based on 
$1.00 per thousand feet of 525 BTU 
gas. 

It is apparent that in the first 
twelve months the combined revenue 
and rental payments above cover 
the installed cost of the heater and 
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the installations provide a wonder- 
ful revenue thereafter. 

It has definitely been proven that 
where the heater is of the latest de- 
sign with low operating cost, the 
customers are so well pleased with 
the convenience and service that 
they steadily increase their use of hot 
water with consequent increased rev- 
enue to the Utility. 


METHOD OF FINANCING 
RENTAL—Realizing the inability 
or reluctance of some operating util- 
ities to tie up their funds in putting 
out water heaters in large numbers 
and to make it possible for them to 
rent or sell water heaters in suffi- 
cient quantities to build up domestic 
load quickly, the manufacturers 
have worked out a suitable financing 
plan making it possible for the utili- 
ties to-pay for water heaters wholly 
out of cash received from rentals; 
leaving all new revenue for their 
own use. 


REALLY NEW REVENUE—Of 
special interest is the fact that an 
automatic storage gas water heater 
does not replace revenue that may 
now be flowing to the company for 
other fuel. This is not true in a 
combination property when an elec- 
tric heater r es a gas water 
heater, or an electric range replaces 
a gas range. 


CONVERTING RENTED HEAT- 
ERS TO CASH OR CONDITION- 
AL SALES—Nearly all of the utili- 
ties using rental purchase plan offer 
special inducements to customer to 
change from a renting basis to a 
cash or conditional sales contract, 
and a surprising percentage of these 
rented heaters are turned into sales 
within the first year. 

MARK UP—Just as a factory feels 
the benefit of volume in their direct 
labor costs as well as overhead 
charges, likewise the same benefits 
apply to any merchandising organi- 
zation and it is consensus of 
opinion among utility officials that 
in view of the prospective volume 
ahead, future mark ups should be 
closer to cost than ever before. 


MERCHANDISING _ORGANI- 
ZATIONS—The rental purchase 
plan does not in any way sacrifice 
existing merchandising set-ups. In- 
stead, through the development of 
increased sales it will completely 
alter, for the better, the operating 
results of many merchandising de- 
partments. 


MERCHANDISING OUTLETS— 
While many domestic articles, like 
mechanical refrigerators, have 
shown steady sales increases right 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Methods of Retaining The 


Commercial Cooking Load’ 


By ROY E. WRIGHT 


House Heating and Commercial Supervisor, New 
England Gas and Electric Association 


It WAS not until 1933 that the 

gas companies gave much thought 
to the Commercial cooking load. 
During the previous 15 years, they 
had acquired and retained this most 
desirable load with little or no effort 
on their part. Suddenly the gas 
companies were awakened to the fact 
that their hotel and restaurant busi- 
ness was slipping away from them. 
There was real competition. 

Low oil prices with the greatly 
improved application and design of 
heavy duty oil ranges made oil a 
worthy competitor with gas. Restau- 
rant owners, fighting to reduce ex- 
penses in their struggle for existence 
against the depression, were ready 
and willing victims to the ballyhoo 
and wild claims of 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in fuel costs made by the oil 
salesmen. The oil industry, cogni- 
zant of these facts and realizing that 
the gas industry was asleep, put on 
an energetic promotional sales activ- 
ity. Thousands of dollars were spent 
for advertising; dealers were 
formed; hundreds of salesmen were 
sent forth filled with exaggerated 
and false claims of the comparison 
of cooking costs of oil versus gas; 
unheard of terms were offered and 
the restaurant owner told that his 
salvation rested in the-installation of 
oil equipment. The gas companies 
had come to accept the commercial 
cooking load as theirs. No effort 
had been made to improve the res- 
taurant owner’s gas equipment or to 
reduce his gas bills. The gas com- 
panies generally had no commercial 
organization. They had never thought 
of commercial competition and, 
therefore, were not prepared to meet 
it. The result was that when the 
storm broke, the gas companies were 
in a state of panic. 

However, gas men, determined to 
fight for that which was rightfully 
theirs, mapped out a campaign to 

* Presented at the New England Gas 
Association Meeting, Feb. 13, 1935. 





actively fight this somewhat uneth- 
ical competition. It was as follows: 

1. To give more and better service 
—to keep the equipment in our res- 
taurants in shape to burn gas prop- 
erly at no expense to the consumer. 

2. To replace all old gas equip- 
ment with new modern gas appli- 
ances. 

3. To change our method of mer- 
chandising by installing new gas ap- 
pliances on a 90-day free trial and 
take our payment for the equipment 
from the money which we saved the 
réstaurant proprietor. 

4. To show the customer how to 
improve the efficiency of his present 
appliances and actually reduce his 
gas bills. 

5. To form a more cooperative 
and helpful dealer policy. 

6. To make effective use of: the 
equipment policy to combat oil. 

7. To give serious thought to the 
subject of more equitable rates for 
the commercial customer. 

The commercial activity outlined 
was frowned upon by some of the 
more conservative gas men as a too 
radical policy. Over a year has now 
passed since some of the gas com- 
panies have applied these new unor- 
thodox methods of selling. We are 
now in a position to give you some 
of the results obtained. 


Case #1. 


A restaurant operated in connec- 
tion with a large store. Proprietor 
complained of high gas bills and was 
about to go to oil. The gas cooking 
appliances were old, worn out and 
obsolete. After persistent selling et- 
fort, we persuaded the owner to al- 
low us to install new cooking 
appliances on the following basis: 

1. 90-day free trial. 

2. A guaranteed reduction in the 
gas cooking bill of 25 per cent. 

3. To take payment for the equip- 
ment out of savings obtained. The 
90-day trial showed that we were 





actually saving the customer a little 
over 30 per cent. He was so pleased 
that he gave us a check for the pay- 
ment of the equipment in full. 


Case #2. 


A small Catholic college. College 
authorities told us that they intended 
to replace their old, worn out gas 
cooking appliances with oil because 
of the promised 50 per cent fuel sav- 
ing. We took the college directors 
around and showed them some hor- 
rible oil examples and then some 
new gas cooking installations. New 
gas equipment was installed on a 60- 
day free trial with a guaranteed sav- 
ing. At the end of the trial period, 
the authorities were so pleased that 
they not only paid for the appliances 
in full, but also sent us a testimonial 
letter in which they stated that they 
were now cooking their own pastry 
which was formerly bought and still 
saving 20 per cent over their old gas 
bills. Incidentally, we reduced the 
number of ranges from 4 to 3 in this 
institution. 


Case #3. 


A large restaurant. In March, 
1933, this restaurant installed two 
oil ranges to replace gas. After a 
year’s operation, we replaced these 
oil ranges with new gas ranges prin-. 
cipally because of operation difficul - 
ties. The new ranges were installed 
on a 90-day free trial basis with a 
guarantee that the new gas bill would 
not exceed the combined monthly bill 
for gas and oil. At the end of the 
first month’s operation, the gas bill 
was $50.00 greater than the previous 
gas and oil bill. By working care- 
fully with the chefs, we were able 
to pull the gas bill down to the guar- 
anteed figure and the equipment bill 
has been paid. This job was a big 
help in combating oil in this city, 
and was instruemntal in preventing 
Greek operated restaurants. from se- 
riously considering oil. 





Case #4. 
Neighborhood bakery. This bakery 
was equipped with an old deck oven. 
owner complained of high gas 
bills and stated that he was going to 
buy an oil oven. We installed an in- 
ted, heat-controlled deck oven 


on a 90-day free trial basis. The 
new oven reduced the gas bill 40 per 
cent and gave a much better baking 
performance. The owner purchased 
the new oven. This baker was well 
known and well liked. Through him 
we sold four more new deck ovens 
to other small bakeries. 

Case #5. 

A high-class tea room. This tea 
room installed two oil ranges. After 
a years operation, the oil ranges 
were replaced by one gas range and 
one gas deck type bake oven. No 
special terms or inducements were 
pr age Sat regain this job. Oper- 
ating difficulties and especially good 
service by the gas man on the other 

equipment, despite the loss of 

were the chief contrib- 

Me factors for this customer’s re- 
turn to gas. 

Case #6. 

_Arestaurant. This restaurant re- 

all the gas equipment, with 

ion of the coffee urns, with 

oil. “Tneluded was a small brick peel 

oven converted from coal to oil. The 


was difficult to explain comparative 
We decided to work on the 
oven first. After much diffi- 
replaced the oil-fired oven 
insulated, heat-controlled 
we gas oven on a 90-day free 

The oven proved to 
end th economically 
in performance. After the trial 

the owner signed to purchase 
oven on the extended payment 
This restaurant still has two 

which probably could be 
with gas with a little effort. 
, business is not good 
= there are credit difficulties. 
Case #7. 

A diner. This diner installed an 
oil range the latter part of 1933 re- 
_ placing gas. Ten months later, the 
gas company salesman sold the own- 
a new insulated, heat-controlled 

to replace the oil range. 

y fecal terms or inducements 
offered. This job was regained 
of il operating difficulties, 
fuel saving in spite of 

5O per cent, and the 

ful service rendered by 


METER] 
viet 


sa2e 


pris 
° 


on 


the gas man in spite of the installa- 
_ tion of the oil range. 
Case #8. 
A smail The latter 


restaurant. 


part of 1933 this restaurant burned 
out. They rented a larger and more 
elaborate store. The installation of 
an oil range was planned because of 
the usual promised huge fuel sav- 
ings. The gas salesman was able to 
convince the owners to install new 
gas ranges with the aid of a guar- 
anteed 25 per cent saving. The busi- 
ness in the new restaurant is prac- 
tically double the old. In spite of 
this, a 28.4 per cent reduction was 
made in the gas bill. This unusual 
saving is not alone due to the new 
gas equipment, but also due to the 
selection of the proper type of equip- 
ment including the water heater, and 
the installation of thermostats on the 
coffee urns and steam table. 

Time does not permit giving fur- 
ther cases. However, we never re- 
fuse to install a job on a trial basis 
with a guaranteed saving, provided 
we are given an opportunity to sur- 
vey the conditions and the credit is 
acceptable. The names and addresses 
of the above establishments will be 
given to gas men upon request. 

Let us look at another angle of 
the oil situation. We have just com- 
pleted a survey of all the oil installa- 
tions in restaurants in our properties 
in New England. The purpose of 
this survey was to determine the ac- 
tual fuel saving made by the oil in- 
stallation. In many cases, the com- 
bined oil and gas bills were greater 
than the original gas bill. In all other 
cases with the exception of two 
diners the saving was so small that 
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people are not willing to profit by 
the experiences of others. They 
must get their own fingers burned. 
The oil men are as active as ever, 
spreading propaganda and discontent 
with fake promises. A restaurant 
owner pressed financially and fran- 
tically trying to reduce expenses will 
gamble on most any proposition 
which promises large savings. As a 
result, jobs still occasionally slip 
away from us. We are still faced 
with the problem of replacing the 
jobs lost to oil with new gas equip- 
ment. 

In the fight against oil competition, 
no hit-or-miss efforts will suffice. A 
complete long range plan of action 
must be formulated. In any such 
plan the gas company has a definite 
job to do. 


1. There must be a better appre- 
ciation of the commercial gas mar- 
ket by the gas executives. Approxi- 
mately 21 per cent of the total gas 
sendout in, our New England prop- 
erties is consumed by commercial 
customers of all types. Is that not 
worth some time, effort, thought and 
money to fight to hold? 

2. The gas company should make 
a survey of all restaurants to deter- 
mine the nature and condition of the 
equipment with the idea of replac- 
ing competitive appliances and old, 
obsolete gas appliances. Worn out 
gas appliances are a good target for 
the oil man. 


3. The gas company should im- 


the amortization period for the in- prove the operating efficiency of 
vestment in oil equipment was from present appliances and thereby 
29 to 90 months. Let us look at the reduce the customer’s gas bill. The 
records : time for talk has pa We must 

Average Average 

Monthly Monthly 

Gas Bill Gas Bill Total Cost 

Before Since Average Monthly of : 

Oil Oil Monthly Fuel Bill Monthly Ou Amorti- 

Instal-_Instal- _ Instal- Cost  forOil Fuel Equip- zation 
lation lation lation forOudl &Gas Saving ment Period 
A ....$ 59.98 $26.57 $18.19 $44.76 $ 15.24 $450.00 29.5 months 
B uu. aoe 14.47 16.00 3047 4.89 250.00 ge 
Cy. oS ee 65.60 14.10 - 79.70 —17.77 565.00 
Bo yi: 26.60 14.40 41.00 40.29 240.00 60° 
E .... 11852 76.76 17.66 94.42 24.10 240.00 ma: * 
F .... 31.66 13.13 13.70 26.83 4.83 240.00 4997 ” 
Ss a5 eee 44.03 36.90 80.93 —22.20 500.00 
H .... 129.77 96.11 41.11 137.22 —7.45 ? ? 
i eae 43.45 15.20 58.65 4.42 400.00 05 ” 
J .... 46 38.00 10.62 48.62 —4.02 365.00 


The oil figures were obtained from the customer, while the gas figures were 


taken from the gas company’s books. 


These figures 


t any restaurant 


preven 
owner from seriously considering oil provided he will take time to analyze the 
situation. Let us give the customer the facts. 


From the foregoing it might be 
easily assumed that there is no fur- 
ther need for worry about oil com- 
petition in the restaurant field. Un- 
fortunately this is not true. Many 


create good will and confidence by 
actually doing something for the 
customer. 
4. The gas man should eliminate 
(Continued on page 64) 
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“Low-Cost” Rates f or Electric Utilities 
Considered by Wisconsin Commission 


Editor’s Note—The “Low-Cost” Rate Plan here outlined is similar to the 
“Free-Gas” Rates described in the January, 1935, issue of the Journal. 


BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMMISSION OF 
WISCONSIN 


In the Matter of an Investigation on 
Motion of the Commission of the 

ent of a “Low-Cost” Rate 
Plan for Electric Service to Resi- 
dential and Small Commercial Light- 
ing Users 


ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE 
By the Commission: 


For some time this Commission 
has been considering a plan for 
bringing additional electricity at rel- 
atively low-cost within the reach of 
more users in the state. The experi- 
ence of this Commission and of util- 
ities in this state over many years, 
and the reported experience of other 
governmental agencies and utilities 
in other parts of the country and 
Canada tend to show that average 
residential usage of 1200 to 2400 kil- 
owatt hours a year (100 to 200 a 
month) is not only possible but prob- 
able with low enough rates and the 
more general installation and use of 
so-called “heavy duty” appliances, 
such as refrigerators, ranges, and 
water heaters. In this and other 
States certain utilities have recently 
experimented with so-called “objec- 
tive” or “bargain” rates. The Com- 
mission’s examination of the results 
of these experiments and its con- 
sideration of the general problem 
have led to the conclusion that a 
state-wide plan for a “Low-Cost” 
rate would be offered at this time. 

Such a “Low-Cost” rate plan is 
outlined below. The rate schedules 
hereinafter set forth are designed 
to bring to large numbers of electric 
customers in this state the advan- 
tages of increased use at lower costs 
. than have heretofore prevailed ex- 
cept for a relatively small number 
of customers. 

The Commission recognizes that 
the rate schedules hereinafter sug- 
gested cannot be placed in effect at 
once in all communities or for all 
customers. 

To reach this goal will therefore 
require varying periods of time and 


2-U-810 


in cases may require interme- 
diate rate schedules to be worked 
out by the participating utilities and 


the 


ommission. 





The following “Low-Cost” rate 
schedules are proposed as an initial 
standard toward which to work in 
the immediate future: 


step of the “Low-Cost” rate for un- 
restricted use. 

3. Customers whose bills at the 
present or superseding filed rates are 


“LOW-COST” RESIDENTIAL RATE 


Class A 





Class B Class C 


Communities Communities Communities 
8,000 Popula- ,000-8,000 Under 2,000 
Rate tion and Over Population Population 
ee SN ok, 05 6's wa'nis os 0s Sem 60c net 60c net 60c net 
First Block—50 kw. hrs. .......... 2.5¢ net 3c net 3.5¢ net 
Second Block—150 kw. hrs. ...... 2c net 2.25¢ net 2.5c net 
Excess (unrestricted) ............. 1.5¢ net or 1.5¢ net or. 1.5c net or 
incremental firm power production cost if higher 
Excess (restricted off-peak)........ 8 mills net lc net le net 
“LOW-COST” SMALL COMMERCIAL LIGHTING RATE 
A B Cc 
ied Cee 5 5. os ede dek cheer 75c¢ net 75c net 75e¢ net 
ite SE © 64). 3 i oy one ns coun 250— 2.5c net 200— 3.5¢ net 150— 4c net 
Beene Tee ks cen hese aewe 750— 2c net 800— 2.25c net 850— 2.5c¢ net 
ONE ne Pu ak os a nv ddain> avamene 1.75¢ net 1,9c net 2c net 
* For customers with 5 kw. connected lighting load or less. When connected load records are 


not available, this plan shall apply to all commercial-lighting customers using an average of 1,500 


kw. hrs. per month or less. 


To aid in reaching this goal as 
rapidly as possible the following plan 
is proposed. The several. utilities of 
the state are herein ordered to show 
cause why the essential elements of 
this plan should not be adopted. 


A. Residential 


1. For present residential custo- 
mers all increased usage (excepting 
restricted service usage) above the 
base kilowatt hours used in the cor- 
responding month of 1934 will be 
billed up to a total of 200 kilowatt 
hours per month at 2c net per kilo- 
watt hour in Class A communities, 
2.25c net in Class B and 2.5 net in 
Class C. Usage above 200 kilowatt 
hours per month will be billed at 
the indicated net price for the third 
block of energy in the “Low-Cost” 
rate. When bills under the pro- 
posed plan reach bills at the “Low- 
Cost” rate, billings will thereafter be 
made at the “Low-Cost” rate. 

In all computations the monthly 
usage during 1934 shall be consid- 
ered as the “base kilowatt hours” and 
the “base bill” shall be the base kilo- 
watt hours computed on the present 
or superseding rate. 

2. As an immediate benefit to ex- 
isting large users, the present filed 
rates will be reduced for all con- 
sumption above 200 kw. hrs. per 
month to 1.5c net per kw. hr., or 
the indicated net price on the bottom 





lower than at the “Low-Cost” rate, 
will be billed at the present or super- 
seding rates until bills at the “Low- 
Cost” rate are less, and thereafter 
at the “Low-Cost” rate for the en- 
tire use. 


4. Present customers’ bills for 
consumption equivalent to or less 
than that in the base month of 1934 
will be computed at the present filed 
rates, until these rates are super- 
seded by interim rates or the “Low- 
Cost” rate, 


5. At the end of the first 12 
months operation under this plan a 
percentage of the revenue from addi- 
tional residential usage shall be ap- 
plied to a reduction of the basic rate 
so as to enable all customers to ap- 
proach the “Low-Cost” rate. Where 
the third block of the “Low-Cost” 
rate is 1.5c net per kw. hr. or lower, 
25% of the revenue from additional 
usage shall be applied to a reduction 
of the present or superseding rate. 
Where the third block of the “Low- 
Cost” rate is greater than 1.5c net 

kw. hr., 10% of the revenue 
additional usage shall be ap- 
plied to a reduction of the present or 
superseding rate. 

6. New customers shall for the 
on twelve months of service be 
billed at existing or superseding rates 
and hectare shall receive the bene- 
fits of this plan. 
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Building Business with a Gas 
Sales Program’ 


By W.C. BELL 


Vice-President, New England Power Association 


A COMMITTEE composed of 
management officials, sales and 
po a executives, and rate and op- 

erating engineers worked out the fol- 


7" sales program. 


The Gas Sales Program recognized 
four major objectives: 


1, Present Load. 

a ing Lost Customers. 

3. Increasing Customer Consump- 
tion. 

4. New Business. 


Develo Customer Satisfaction 
uild and hold customer satis- 
sgt sacl by means of education 
py salesmen and other employ- 


b. Pikes schedules of 
demonstrations. 
¢. Surveys of educational institu- 
~ tions to effect replacement of 
out-moded equipment. 
d. re = greater use of 
y all employees. 
€ Standardization of service and 
inspection routine. 
f. Analysis of rates, with recom- 
Mu 3 ions for revisions. 
age 4 ompetition of Other Fuels 
a. Study by Engineering Depart- 
‘ment of service and operating 
costs of competing fuels. 
b. Market survey of present in- 
©. stallations of gas and competing 
equipment. 
er Market surveys of dealers sell- 


ing gas 7 competing fuel 


Me ising "Plans 
a, Determination of sales force 
; =? to properly serve each 


store 


db. see ‘system for employee 
leads developing into sales of 
major appliances. 

c. Classification of customers ac- 
. cording to their possible 


greater use of service. 
_d. Sales inducements to replace 


_ _out-moded liances. 

The Second Objective—Restoring 
Lost Customers, is divided into 
two classes: 


_* Abstract of a oe, read before the 
Ninth Annual ss Conference of the 





a aeeen Gas Association, February 


The 


1. 


e 


a. 


Customers. discontinued for 
non-payment. 

Customers discontinued for 
reasons other than mnon-pay- 
ment. The non-payment cases 
are analyzed by the Treasury 
Department and where pos- 
sible reconnection is estab- 
lished on a weekly collection 
basis or by the use of prepay- 
ment meters. . Where service 
has been discontinued for rea- 
sons other than non-payment 
the cases are investigated by 
the Company Manager and 
special sales effort and weekly 
collection plans applied to suit 
the individual case, 

At periodic intervals cam- 
paigns are conducted in which 
a bonus is available to employ- 
ees responsible for securing 
the reconnection of lost cus- 
tomers. 

All removal orders are referred 
to Company Managers, 
Third Objective—Increasing 
Customer Consumption, is di- 
vided into four classes: 


Promotion 


Sales effort directed toward in- 
stallation of modern automatic 
gas kitchens. 

Removal of all auxiliary equip- 
ment using competing fuels. 
Installation of modern display 
kitchens in all stores. 

Definite programs of publicity 
and planned activities in these 
kitchens. 


2. Development of Additional Uses 


3. 


a. 


Promotion of modern gas cook- 
ing, refrigeration, water heat- 
ing and house heating. 

Special training of salesmen to 
provide service fitted to indi- 
vidual customer’s require- 
ments, 


. Demonstration of such new de- 


velopments as speed burners 
and conversion water heating 
equipment. 

Coordinated sales and advertis- 
ing schedule, using newspaper 
advertising, bill enclosures and 
direct mail, 


Dealer Cooperation 


The importance of good-dealer 






co-operation is emphasized in 
the program. 

Definite policies are set up 
to encourage dealers to partici- 
pate in sales activities on a 
profitable basis. Company dis- 
play and demonstration facili- 
ties are made available to deal- 
ers. 

Direct mail to architects and 
builders encourages the design 
and redesign of kifchens for 
complete use of gas. Planned 
promotional publicity con- 
stantly features modernization. 

4. Load Building Budgets 
Every company establishes a 
schedule allocating sales effort 
and expense to accomplish the 
objectives of the Program. 
The Fourth Objective—Developing 
New Business: 

a. General icity presents gas 
as a oo eve and local 
publicity covers new develop- 
ments in the industry. 

b. Information is distributed to 
employees concerning news of 
the business, 

c. Educational talks and inspec- 
tion trips through gas plants. 

d. Further development of spe- 
cial uses of gas such as house 
heating and air conditioning. 


1934 Results 


The sales appliances have shown 
definite improv i ene. ts, Ming geet 
ers incr , Tange , re- 
inert e) es House heating 

increased from seven in the pre- 
se" year to 333. Reductions in 
rates and increased sales effort were 
the principal reasons for this in- 
crease. Greater sales would have 
been possible if more trained sales- 
men had been available. 

Merchandise sales in dollar vol- 
ume show an increase of nearly 
60%, while the estimated annual 
consumption of appliances sold is 
more than double that for 1933. 

At the end of 1933 we had 2.1% 
fewer customers than in 1932. 
At the end of 1934 we show a gain 
of five-tenths of one percent over 


1933 figures. 
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Chairman Brundage of A. G. A.’s Domestic Range 
Committee, made a sound suggestion when he 
urged those assembled in the Midwest Sales Con- 
ference (Chicago, February 14-15) to promise 
themselves never again to use the words “Gas 


Range”, in oral or printed sales presentations, 
without prefixing the word ‘““MODERN”’. 


Every gas man knows, of course, the minimum 
specifications which make a gas range modern. 
In the rules of the great nation-wide gas range 
sales contest which opened March Ist, they are 
defined as follows: 


1. Full Insulation. 3. Oven Heat Control. 
2. Full Porcelain Enamel. 4. A. G. A. Approval. 
5. Automatic Top-Burner Lighting. 


But does every gas man understand the wide vari- 
ation between MINIMUM MODERN and MAXI- 
MUM MODERN in gas range specifications ? 


MODERN is the word! 









MAXIMUM MODERN means maximum sales ap- 
peal, maximum opportunity from the standpoint of 
advertising, display and sales-making possibilities. 


As the finest example of MAXIMUM MODERN, 
we present on this page the new No. 425 Estate 
Gas Range. Note carefully its features, many of 
them exclusive with Estate: 


(1) Estate Fresh-Air Oven.* (2) Waist-high, drawer-type 
broiler. (3) Gravy Pool.* (4) Rock-wool insulation. 
(S) ThermEstate Oven Heat Control with Single-Dial Control.* 
(6) Time Control (optional). (7) Big utensil compartment. 
(8) Plate-warming burner in utensil compartment. (9) New 
spring-hinged, non-slamming cooking-top cover. (10) Estate 
Leveracks.* (11) Automatic lighting of cooking-top burners. 
(12) Two burners equipped with simmer bar. (13) ACCES- 
SORIES: Built-in radio.* Gas or elec- 

tric Utilitoaster.* Cooking-top lamp. 

“Measured Time” or “Minute Minder”. 

Recipe card file.* Four-piece condi- 

ment set. (14) User's monogram in 

mantel back.* (15) Adjustable legs.* 

(16) “Jiggered” chromium steel gas- 

cock panel.* (17) Chromium inset 

door and gas-cock handles.* 


* Exclusive Estate feature 


Just a few examples of what 


ESTATE means by MODERN 








MODERN! 
Waist-high drawer-type 
broiler. Makes broiling easier than 
frying. MODERN! The Gravy Pool. Lower 
section of the broiler pan is a deep, round utensil. Can 
be placed right on the cooking top for convenient preparation of 
gravy. MODERN! Single-Dial Oven Heat Control. Turning the 
handle turns on the gas and sets the heat control. (In automatic ranges this 
same movement lights the oven burner.) MODERN! The Grid-All, heated by the 
lateral broiler burner. Quick and easy way to bake pancakes, and to grill eggs, hamburgers, 
cube steaks, wieners. Also accommodates two good-size saucepans. MODERN! “Hardware” that 
looks like jewelry. Jiggered steel gas-cock panel. Chromium inset door and gas-cock handles of stay-cool material. 


Estate’s famous “Perfect 36”—a super-value range for spe- 
cial sales promotions. Has all the flash and dash of the 
larger ranges—full porcelain enamel, full insulation, Estate 
Fresh-Air Oven, ThermEstate Oven Heat Control, WAIST- 
HIGH BROILER, big utensil compartment, automatic top- 
burner lighting, non-slamming cooking-top cover. A.G.A. 
approved (of course). A well-built, substantial, smart-look- 





ing, smart-performing range, with a world of sales appeal. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY | % MAIL THIS FOR CATALOGUE ¥* 


HAMILTON, OHIO THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
te Please send us catalogue and detailed information about the 1935 line of Modern 


One of thirteen manufaciurers cooperal- Estote Ges Ranges. 
md the A. G. A. and the Utilities to 
on the Pressure in Gas Range Sales” 
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Nation-Wide Gas Range Sales Contest 


Organized and Sponsored by American Gas Association 


HE American Gas Association, 
through its Domestic Range Com- 

mittee, has inaugurated a nation wide 
selling campaign to increase the 
quantity and quality of gas range 
sales during 1935. It has set up an 
objective of 500,000 gas ranges of 
all classes to be sold, during the peak 
period of March Ist to June 30th. 

The underlying purpose of this 
Gas Range Contest is to increase the 
gas cooking load and protect it 
against the competition of other 
fuels. 

H. M. Brundage, Jr., Chairman of 
the Domestic Gas Range Committee 
states : 

“It is felt that the status of 
the gas cooking load needs to 
be brought into the spotlight and 
concerted action, on a national scale, 
organized to insure the base load of 
our industry. Encouraged by the in- 
creasing success of gas refrigerator 
sales contests which have been con- 
ducted in the last few years, the 
idea of a gas range sales contest 
seemed practical and timely. It pre- 
sents a task when it is realized that 
the gas range business involves a 
sizeable number of manufacturers 
whose principles of operation and 
types of equipment sold, vary con- 
siderably. They are in direct com- 
petition with each other and with- 
out exception are having the usual 
difficulties in riding through the last 
few years of economic troubles. 

“Our industry is most fortunate 
in having allied with it, manufactur- 
ers who have continued to maintain 
such excellent standards for their 
equipment, in spite of the natural 
temptation to cut corners under 
stress of serious financial problems. 

“Tt has been fortunate that the ex- 
perience of the last year, with vari- 
ous code_authorities, has done much 
toward uniting the manufacturers 
and making them accustomed to con- 
sider their mutual problems as a 


“Coupled with the manufacturers’ 
problem was the realization that the 
gas utilities represented a varying 
group of interests and viewpoints, 
whose policies and methods of mer- 
chandising should be considered. 

“The a aims are ot oe 
proportion to gy uogge o e 
a situation. bably 

not been any year in which the 





Mr. Salesman, do you 
just go fishing, or do you 


$2 after fish ? 


need for a contest of this kind has 
been greater and yet it would have 
been unfortunate had we attempted 
a program so elaborate and costly 
as to preclude the possibilities of 
reasonable success. It was decided 
at the outset, that the idea of a na- 
tional gas range sales contest was 
fundamentally sound and should be 
supported, but that it should grow 
and prosper as a result of experience 
and wise planning, believing that 
subsequent committees could much 
better use the results of a ‘modest’ 
plan which was ‘supremely’ success- 
ful, than a ‘supreme’ plan which 
was ‘moderately’ successful as a 
foundation for future activities in 
the same line. Having agreed upon 
this point and having then attempted 
to resolve this conclusion into a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents, it was su- 
premely necessary to obtain the nec- 
essary funds. 

“There are three sides to the gas 
range sales activity, the gas range 
manufacturer, the local utility and 
the American Gas Association, and 
no one or two sides of the triangle 
could reasonably be expected to 
carry the financial load, when all 
three stood to gain as a result of the 
contest. 

“The Monogram seal which is an 
integral part of all Contest material 


o 





and gve 
To Birds Who Get What They Go After: 


indicates the sharing of responsibility 
by these three who have united to 
protect the gas range. 

“The sub-committee in charge of 
financing appealed to the gas range 
manufacturers to underwrite one- 
third of the cost of the campaign, 
their individual shares to be in pro- 
portion to their unit sales for the 
preceding year. The approval of 
thirteen range manufacturers, plus 
the added contributions of five acces- 
sory manufacturers has assured their 
share of the expenses. 

“The Range Manufacturers are: 
American Stove Company 
Andes Range and Furnace 
Corporation 
Cribben and Sexton Com 
Detroit-Michigan Stove 


Floyd-Wells Company 
Glenwood Range Company 
Hardwick Stove Company 
. Moore Corporation 
10. Roberts and Mander Stove 


pew anes 4 
ll. Geo . Roper Corporation 
12. Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation 
13. Tappan Stove Company 
“The Accessory Manufacturers 
are: 
1. Ferro Enamel Corporation 
2. Grayson Heat Control, Ltd. 
3. Robertshaw Thermostat Com- 


4 Be 7 
4. erminsul Corporation of 
America 


1 
2 
3 
4 
pany 
5. Estate Stove Company 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


5. The Wilcolator Company 

In order to allow the registered 
utilities to share their fair propor- 
tion of the expense of this contest, 
it was decided to set up a system of 
registration fees according to the size 
of the company and ranging from a 
minimum of $10.00 to a maximum of 
$75.00, which will be ample to 
cover their one third of the cost.” 


The Plan 


This nation-wide Contest is open 
to all gas companies which in order 
to give equal opportunity to all, 
or small, will be classed in six divi- 
sions as follows: 

DIVISION I—AlIl companies hav- 
ing more than 100,000 domestic 

. meters. 

DIVISION II—All companies hav- 
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ing 50,001 to 100,000 domestic 
. meters 


DIVISION III—All companies hav- 


ing 20,001 to 50,000 domestic 
meters. 


‘DIVISION IV—All companies hav- 


ing 5,0001 to 20,000 domestic 
meters. 

DIVISION V—All companies hav- 

, ing 1,001 to 5,000 domestic 
meters, 

DFVISION VI-—AIl companies hav- 
cr 1,000 or LESS domestic 


Shem of the recognized impor- 
of completely 

ranges, and fully-insulated, 
-enameled ranges with oven 
control and automatic “id 
lighting, A.G.A. approved, 
‘will be counted in the Contest. 

A total of eighteen Sompany 
awards and sixty-six individual cash 
| aig totalling nearly $9,000 will 

distributed .among the winning 
‘coritestants. To pe three companies 
attaining the highest score in each 
division (computed on the basis of 


dollars and cents value of range sales 


ee meter on each com- 
lines) will be given beautiful 

up, pla —" or other tokens 
sone from $250.00 

down Cash pes awarded in each divi- 
sion to the individual sales people in 
the territories of the winning com- 


panies who achieve the highest rec- 
ords ; these individual cash prizes are 








open to sales people both of the gas 


companies and ‘of dealer organiza- 


tions in the territories. 

The dealer is recognized as a very 
anne ant factor in the success of 
this itest since he is responsible 
for 65% of the total of all gas ranges 
sold. Therefore he is encouraged and 
urged to cooperate with the gas com- 
pany in his territory in this concerted 
effort to increase gas range sales. 
Every gas company entering in the 
contest will have definite plans for 
tying in the dealer so that he may 
participate fully in the benefits of the 
both from the possibility of 
winning cash prizes as well as in the 


contest, 


larger profits from the increased 
sales that will result. Any dealer in- 
terested can secure full details from 


his local gas company. 


TABLE OF CASH AWARDS 


Division I— 


Pivet FVaISe . cass sce $250.00 
Second Prize on be 6 150.00 
THe Ete... ck. 100.00 
Fourth Prize ....... 60.00 
2 ee) Saree 50.00 
SERGI PU ns ceases 40.00 
Seventh Prize ....... 25.00 
Division II— 
yo BPR $250.00 
Second Prize ‘ee: & we 150.00 
Third Prive: 5S... 100.00 
Fourth Pris® .....<. 60.00 
Fifth Prize ......... 50.00 
Division IIJ— 
ink... are $250.00 
Second Prize ....... 150.00 
Third Prize ........ 100.00 
Fourth Prize ........ 60.00 
Division T[V— 
Piret PPO okies $250.00 
Second Prize we ee 150.00 
Third Prise ........ 100.00 
Division V— 
First Prize ........ $250.00 
Second Prize ....... 150.00 
TAVIMION, WE a vk ck hae $250.00 


The individual sales people who 
score highest in each company’s ter- 
ritory, whether the company re- 
ceived an award or not, will be pre- 
sented a handsome and appropriate 
lapel button. 

Mr. Brundage, in referring to 
dealer co-operation states that the 
“most important phase of the en- 
tire contest revolves around the posi- 
tion of the local dealers. We all fully 
appreciate that the relations between 
the local utilities and their dealers 
vary in kind and degree for almost 
every city in the country. From 
figures available, it. appears that the 
dealers sell, at the present time, bet- 
ter than 60% of all the gas ranges 
going into the American homes and 
to omit these dealers from our con- 
test would certainly result in greater 
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harm than the contest could hope to 
do good. Those utilities who have 
been fostering cooperative efforts 
with their dealers, would certainly 
find this an excellent tool to cement 
their relations and prove, as in no 
other way, the sincerity of the plat- 
form on which these utilities mer- 
chandise. 

“To those utilities who have not, 
as yet, organized any close activity 
with their dealers, this contest of- 
fers a convenient and timely enter- 
ing wedge and whether their re- 
lations in the future are successful 
or not, the contest definitely provides 
the means to “grade-up” the quality 
of the ranges which will be sold in 
their territory. 

“It behooves us, as utility people, 
whether straight gas company, 
natural gas company, combination 
gas company or non-merchandiser to 
make every possible effort both 
through our own organization and 
through the cooperating dealers to 
put a new interpretation on the word 
‘GAS RANGE.’ If we would all 
promise ourselves that we will never 
again use the words ‘GAS RANGE’ 
without saying ‘MODERN GAS 
RANGE’ whether among ourselves, 
through our sales people or in our 
advertising, we would go a long way 
toward counteracting the propaganda 
developed by our competitors. The 
psychological effect alone is worth 
the effort and obviously will improve 
our own state of mind.” 


oo 
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Campaign Material 


All utilities who have entered the 
Contest will receive campaign ma- 
terial consisting of suggestions for 
advertising copy, direct mail folders, 
etc., from which each company can 
select that best suited to its require- 
ments, There also will be many sug- 
gestions of novel features to include 
in the campaigns to attract attention 
of the public. 

The announcement states “Bas- 
ically a gas range campaign is an 
intensive drive seeking some fixed 
objective within a limited time period 
by: 


a) Stimulating within the mem- 
bers of an organization a spirit 
of enthusiasm and ‘desire to 
sell’ to a pitch of abnormal 
intensity. 

b) Creating an extra appeal or 
special buying incentive for 
the public thereby focusing at- 
tention on, crystallizing the de- 
sire for, and precipitating the 
purchase of, a definite selec- 
tion. 


The question resolves itself then into 
how to achieve these ends. 

“In order to identify a general sale 
or campaign in the mind and con- 
sciousness of the public, and of an 
organization, a special title, indi- 
vidual name, or theme, is frequently 
resorted to. Repetition of the chosen 
SALE TITLE in customer advertis- 
ing, whether newspaper, billboard, 
direct mail or otherwise, molds buy- 
ing demand and conditions purchas- 
ing activity. The “catchier” the cam- 
paign phrase, the broader the basic 
appeal to the imagination or to the 
buying instincts of the masses, the 
more persistent the repetition the 
greater will be the results. Back 
fence talk, tea table conversation, 
bridge palaver, family evening dis- 
cussions—these are the desired vocal 
products of good campaign theme 
song hammered home. Names— 
here are a few: 

“‘Cooking Style Show’ empha- 
sizing the modern gas range as the 
style as well as the price leader. 

“*Old Stove Round-Up’ frequent- 
ly employing the individualistic cow- 
boy or western motif with its human 
appeal to attract attention and thus 
prod the housewife to regard the 
state of dilapidation of her range. . 

"5 ‘Anniversary Sale’, an excellent 
theme with which to the re- 
sponsibility, venerability and stabil-- 
ity of the company as well as the 
ever-competitive nature of its ser- 

“*Tonquil Jubilee’, using potted 
eae ih windows and on show 
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floor and also similar decoration in 
advertising presents opportunity for 
introducing color and for capitalizing 
on the house cleaning aspect of 
springtime. 

“*$ Per Year for Oldest’ as an 
inducement to get the more antiquated 
cooking equipment into the scrap 
heap—lots of showmanship possi- 
bilities. 

“ ‘Kitchen Insurance’ to expand 
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idea of housewife enjoying :full 
benefits of gas service available only 
thru the use of the modern gas 
range—insurance against kitchen 
fatigue, baking failures, delayed 
meals, ete. 

““Big Bad Wolf Campaign’ to 
rid homes of old and inefficient, 
budget-destroying gas appliances, 


(Continued on page 52) 
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SELL THE IDEA... 


rT ie 1 
tention 
panies attempt to merchandise gas 
with window displays that 

merely present the “piece of metal,” 
with oe peenly a Bo gina tag and a few 


been this writer’s con- 
t too many gas com- 


nothing else. This 

pee of window advertising goes 
back to the “window-dressing” age, 
with its elaborate velvet and glitter 
that said absolutely 

» except possibly, “Here it 

oday, it’s a far different story, 
contrary 1 to the belief of many people 
dustry. Competitive meth- 

nh and the fact the average per- 
son will not show decided interest in 
a new gas appliance, except in the 
iol a radical design, have forced 
the gas industry to present its sales 
story in modern form. Hence, the 
, “Sell the Idea, not the 


RS me Some readers, this thought 


appear absurd. They will log- 
argue that a window display’s 
They rill also is to sell an appliance. 
also lay claim to the fact 
a cdows are the only medium, 
sales floors, to show the actual 
All this is true, as far as 
it goes, but there is something else 
to consider; modern window displays 
should arouse interest with an idea, 
which in turn sells the actual appli- 


He 
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not the appliance 





Some metropolitan gas companies 
have even gone so far as to actually 
eliminate the appliance from certain 
types of window sets. This creates 
a desire, when handled correctly, to 
enter the office and see the actual ap- 
pliance mentioned in the window 
copy. In most cases, however, the 
average gas company can combine 












By 
STUART BRATESMAN 


Manager, Display Department, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 


the space taken by its windows for 
showing the appliance in an effective, 
interest-arousing display. 

Take the two gas range displays 
shown on this page. These poster 
pieces have the actual appliances in- 
cluded in their set-ups, but the first 
thing that catches the eye is not the 
cooking equipment, but the forceful 
presentation of the ideas and the il- 
lustrations. 

To give the reader a better descrip- 
tion of these two advertisements, I 
am listing a general outline of the 
colors and materials used. In the 
first place, both of these displays 
were painted in tempera water color 
paints on plain beaverboard areas. 
These areas were supported by light 
frames of pine stock and were assem- 
bled in one complete unit, for easy 

(Coalivned on page 64) 
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* an appliance that is outstanding in efficiency, unmatched 

’ im dependability, and up-to-date in every respect. More 
than that, through dramatic nationa! advertising Elec- 
trolux is constantly publicizing gas as the modern fuel. 


- ELECTROLUX PROTECTS YOUR METER INVESTMENT be- 
cause it helps insure an ali-gas kitchen. Each new Elec- 
trolux on your lines re-sells gas service as an essential for 
the modern home, and guards the cooking load. 


ELECTROLUX IS A 24-HOUR-A-DAY LOAD BUILDER that 
turns convenience or marginal users into profitable cus- 
tomers. The gas consumed each month by Electrolux 
assures your company additional income for years to 
come without additional outlay for plant investment. 


ELECTROLUX HELPS THE SALE OF OTHER GAS APPLI- 
ANCES by stimulating customer interest in gas water 
heating, gas house heating and the other uses of gas in 
the home. Gas companies have definitely proved that 
merchandising effort applied to gas refrigeration provides 
an impetus to the sale of all gas-using appliances. 


YOU'LL FIND—as companies the country 
over are finding—that active promotion 
of gas refrigeration pays worthwhile divi- 
dends. For in beauty and performance, make certain that the refrigerators in- 
the new 1935 Electrolux is an appliance stalled in your gas territory are gas re- 
every gas company can offer with pride _frigerators! For sales and merchandising 


to its customers. By planning now, you _ assistance, write—wire—or phone Servel, 
can get in right at the start of this year’s 


big opportunity for refrigeration sales... 
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1934 Electrolux Sales Campaign 


By C. K. PATTON, N.B.M. 
Dallas Gas Company, Dallas, Tex. 


- is readily recognized, of course, 
by anyone versed in sales man- 
agement, that any campaign to be 
successful must have back of it first, 
a sound, well organized and defined 
plan; second, the entire organization 
must be sold on the plan and par- 
ticulariy must the sales personnel be 
impressed with the soundness of the 
plan and their reasonable expectancy 
of success; third, there must be an 
unbounded enthusiasm not only suf- 
ficient to start the campaign but to 
sustain with it, through it and up 
to the final last day of the campaign. 
It is even better if this enthusiasm 
can start off with a bang and grad- 
ually be brought up to what might 
be called a whirlwind finish ; in other 
words, it is a sound plan, sustained 
effort and unlimited enthusiasm that 
must be blended together to bring 
final success to any program. None 
of these things in themselves will 
accomplish the desired results. 


Competition 

In any campaign that we have en- 
tered, we have recognized first that 
we were up against the stiffest com- 
petition from competitive gas com- 
panies that could be possibly encoun- 
tered. Recognizing this we realized 
what a hard job we had ahead of us 
in this campaign. Competition of 
competitive be: preser within our 
own oy ass second proportion 
to the foregoing. However, this lo- 
cal competition had’ in it many sur- 
. prise problems that arose which did 
not make the goi the easier. 
The first thing that made trouble in 
starting our campaign was continued 
cold weather. Before the cold 
weather let up and warm weather 
got under way, an ice war started to 
the extent that ice got down as low 
as 5c for 50 Ibs. or 10c per 100 Ibs. 
Then with the rather heavy barrage 
of advertising which supported the 
program, competition became solidi- 
fied against the gas refrigerator and 


a real battle of salesmanship ensued 





between local sales organizations. 


Dealer Outlets 


The Dallas Gas Company had sup- 
porting its own organization, six 
dealer outlets, each of which had 
anywhere from five to ten men repre- 
senting them. There were no re- 
stricted territories in the city except 
for the gas company men. There 
were no protected territories: for 
anyone. Naturally, of course, there 
was much competition amongst vari- 
ous dealer salesmen and gas com- 
pany salesmen. This competition, 
however, was one largely of sales- 
manship and personality, as no sales- 
man representing Electrolux had any 
better proposition to offer than the 
other.. The net result of the com- 


bined sales organizations in the city, 


however, certainly stamped the 
name of Electrolux in the minds of 
every home in this city and even 
against the stiffest competition sales 
progress of substantial character re- 
sulted. Perhaps it was the stiff 
competition that spurred the sales 
groups on to sales success. Cer- 
tainly a man had to hustle to get the 
order ahead of some other salesman 
selling a like product and it was this 
necessary urge that created the 
amount of business that was booked 
during this campaign. 

In the early stages of the cam- 
paign, the sales terms were a mini- 
mum of $10.00 down on the smaller 
sizes and $25.00 on the two larger 
sizes, with a trade-in from $3.00 to 
$15.00, depending on the size of the 
new refrigerator. Later in the cam- 
paign the down payment was re- 
duced to a minimum of $5.00 but at 
no time were the contracts itted 
to run oo 24 —_ ee 

During this period, ically 
every pt in the city of Ballas was 
surveyed by one or more a. 
tatives from the various dealers or 
the gas company. The potential mar- 
ket, of course, was determined by 
this survey. 


Direct mail was used with discre- 
tion and, of course, this consisted 
entirely of the folders supplied by the 
Electrolux Company. Substantial 
newspaper advertisements were run 
during the entire period. Regular 
window displays, of course, were 
—_— a 2 

t was set up in the o 
the campaign that any prizes which 
would be won would be matched by 
the management and such prize 
money was to be distributed to the 
winning dealer and employee group. 
In this connection, the various 
groups of employees in the company 
were divided into four divisions and 
the employees of each group were 
brought together and all details of 
the campaign outlined to them in the 
beginning. From time to time addi- 
tional meetings were held and results 
between divisions were published 
weekly. There was no individual 
compensation to employees for leads. 
Special prizes were set up for the 
sales department but nothing of an 
unusual character. Such prizes were 
in line with regular monthly prizes 
which are set up throughout the 
year. 


Result 


Of course, a campaign of this 
character is most intensive and de- 
veloped a very high degree of com- 
petition throughout the organization 
locally. This stimulant, plus also the 
determination that this company 
must win, probably was more respon- 
sible for the success obtained in the 
campaign than all of the other fac- 
tors put together. It must be said, 
too, if it were not for the splendid 
cooperation. between the advertisi 
and sales departments with ‘ail 
groups of employees and dealers, 
plus also the splendid interest and 
support given the program by the 

ent, the outcome could not 
have the final success it was. 
"Editor's Note—Dallas Gas 
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Guessing Contest Highlight of Refrigeration Campaign 


A® the direct result of a carefully 
planned, well-rounded sales and 
advertising program calculated for 
utmost effectiveness through diver- 
of media, sales of Electrolux gas 
igerators in Omaha more than 
during the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1934, over the preceding 
twelve-month period. 
In addition, The Metropolitan 
Utilities District, Omaha, Nebraska, 
of the campaign, won first 
sie io ts division during the course 
of the year in the national sales con- 
test of the American Gas Associa. 














Newspaper advertisement 


tion. By checking up the highest 
number of installations in the first 
month of a three months’ period, The 
Metropolitan Utilities District was 
awarded first place in Division C of 
the contest. 


Guessing Contest 


ane large “acy responsible for 
the impressive’ sales increase regis- 
tered was the intensive campaign pre- 
and during the national sales 
contest. But an intriguing highlight 
of the year’s campaign was a guess- 
ing contest staged in one of the front 
show windows of the Utilities build- 
ing in downtown Omaha. The guess- 
ing contest was admirably pointed 
for the account’s peculiar needs in 
pose to general sales promotion 
inasmuch as it brought home 
the low rates of the Utility 
wall as low consumption of gas 
the Electrolux. 
All Omaha gas consumers were 
An Electrolux refrigerator 
was connected and its meter sealed 
















































in the show window. For thirty days 
it was left there in full operation. 
Object of the contest was, of course, 
to estimate the amount of gas con- 
sumed by the refrigerator. Prizes 
were awarded to winners. 


Prizes 


First prize was a five-cubic-foot 
gas refrigerator. Second prize was 
a gas room heater and ‘there: were 


eight other prizes of gas coffee 
makers. Employees of the Utilities 
District and their families were, of 
course, ineligible. To add an authen- 


tic touch newspapers carried photos 
of local Police Chief Robert Samar- 
dick sealing the meter. 

Immediately following the national 
contest earlier, the first five months 
of 1934 showed a unit sales increase 
of more than six times the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 
Likewise there was a dealer increase 
of almost a 100 per cent in the 
period 


Five Year Guarantee 


Of paramount importance too in 
the fine record made was the Utilities 
District’s flat five-year guarantee on 
all Electrolux boxes sold in Omaha, 
regardless of whether they were sold 
by the Utilities District salesmen or 
through dealers. The guarantee was 
made by the Utilities District on its 
own initiative and responsibility. W. 
J. Barber, assistant to the general 
manager, said the guarantee was 
made after careful consideration and 
was based on the Utilities District’s 
experience with Electrolux boxes 
over a five year period. 

“In that period the replacements 
were so small that we feel amply jus- 
tified in making the five-year guar- 
antee,” Mr. Barber said. 


In determining potential market 
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advertising counsel made no survey 
itself but used the Electrical Refri- 
geration Bureau survey which indi- 





Billboard advertisement 


cated about 35 per cent saturation in 
refrigeration. 

In addition to the contests other 
media were of course employed. 
Newspaper advertising was used in 
both Omaha daily and weekly news- 
papers. Outdoor advertising, direct 
mail and window displays were also 
used. About 12,000 pieces of direct 
mail were sent out. 

An added aid to sales was the 
Utilities District’s allowance of up 
to five per cent of the price of an 
Electrolux on old ice box turn-ins. 

In order to incite and maintain en- 
thusiasm of the sales force during 
the national campaign an employee’s 
bonus of $2 per box was allowed, an 
ornate blue vase and cash prizes were 
awarded for the highest number of 
individual: sales). Such _ personal 
touches were found effective. 


Results 


Perhaps no more pointed epitome 
of the effectiveness of the campaign 
over the year’s period can be given 
than a parallel comparison of sales 
figures: In 1933 there were 281 gas 
refrigerators merchandised in Omaha 
—in 1934, 656 were sold. 





Salesmen responsible for Mowrepaliiaz Utilities District's pies on tp of Div. “C” 
Campaign, 


of the 1934 National Refrig 
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Gas Heating Campaign Tops Quota 


A QUOTA of 80,000 M.C.F. was 
set as the goal for a Gas Heat- 
ing Campaign by the San Joaquin 


- Light & Power Co., Fresno, Calif. 






Her home is provided 
with clean, carefree 
Naliital Gas. heating, 

all ready-for the first 
» cold days. 


1S YOUR HOME PREPARED? 
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The campaign was from September 
1 to ber 31, 1934, and ended 
with sales amounting to 6,875 


M.C.F. or 121.09 per cent of the 
quota. 
Each of the five districts served 
the company was given a quota, 
ing on the size of the territory 
served; and billboard, newspaper 
and direct mail advertising was used. 
All natural gas appliance dealers 
were advised of the details of the 
ign and urged to cooperate by 


_ti¢ing in with the advertising and 


stocking and displaying appliances. 
Compensation 
A Sales Tip Plan was applied to 
the campaign on the following basis: 
‘ Central Furnace $2.00 
Floor Furnace 1.00 
Automatic Water Heater 1.00 
Circulating Heater 1.00 
A monthly bonus of $10.00 was 
paid to the salesman with the highest 
percentage of his quota at the end of 


each month of the campaign. 

A $25.00 bonus was paid to the 
salesman exceeding his quota during 
the campaign by the greatest percent- 
age; $15.00 to the second highest 
and $10.00 to the third highest. 

The basis of estimating M.C.F. 
and estimated annual revenue for 
various gas appliances installed or 
sold was as follows: 


APPLIANCES 


SMALL HEATING APPLIANCES: 
Est. M 
Cu. Ft. 
Annual 
Con- Est. 
sump- Annual 
tion Revenue 
Radiantfire ..... 15 $12.50 
Floor Furnace * 35 30.00 
Circulating Room 
Heater i564<. 35 30.00 


CENTRAL HEATING: 
Furnaces—(For simple reporting, 
use avg. shown.) (B.t.u hourly 


rating. ) 
50,000 or less 40 $33.00 
51,000 to 100,000 75 62.00 
101,000 to 150,000 110 90.00 
151,000 to 250,000 150 125.00 
251,000 to 400,000 210 175.00 


soilers—( Report total of annual 
consumption as estimated for 
each job) 

Steam—Rating in Sq. Ft. x 22c. 

Hot Water—Rating in Sq. Ft. 
x 14c, 


CONVERSION BURNERS: 
Circulating Heater 35 $30.00 


Warm Air Furnace 80 67.00 

Arcola 80 67.00 

Boiler—Steam—Rating in Sq. Ft. 
x 27c. 

Hot Water—Rating in Sq. Ft. 
x 17c. 


DEALER SALES: 
Same as our own. 
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OrHER Domestic APPLIANCES: 
20 


Gas Range $17.00 


Automatic Water 


Heater ; ae 21.00 
Tank Water Heater 15 12.50 
Apartment House 

Range 10 9.00 
Gas Refrigerator 15 12.50 

MISCELLANEOUS : 
Hotplate (avg.— 

classify as range) 20 17.00 

Brooder (avg.) 60 50.00 


Hotet & RESTAURANT 
INDUSTRIAL—Bipe. HT«. 
Surpius Inpustriat Gas 
Report total of annual revenue as 
estimated for each job. 





“Home Comfort” Campaign 


SIX weeks’ space heater cam- 
paign was conducted last Sep- 
tember by the Indiana Gas Utilities 
Company, Terre Haute, Indiana. A 
quota of 188 heaters was set but the 
campaign resulted in a sale of 211 
units, and according to Mr. P. L. 
Vandvoir, New Business Manager 
of the company, there has not been 
that number of heaters sold in that 
city for ten years. He describes the 
campaign as follows: 
“Tt was a strictly employe campaign 
as the sales force, consisting of six 
territory salesmen and one floor 


saleslady, were devoting their entire 
time to a rental water heater activity. 


“The No. 215 Adams Design Hum- 
phrey Heater was featu m4 to 
its attractive ce as well as 
ice. Tae date ‘wns sold for 
$15.00, with a down payment of 
$1.50 and $1.50 per month, and an 
allowance of five feet of pipe for 
installation at the above price. 


“There was no special advertising 
of any kind used, outside of the 
regular twice weekly 20” newspaper 

(Continued on page 48) 
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AMERICAN-BOSCH 


Automatic Gas Water Heaters 





@ 


NEW “TOOLS” THAT BUILD NEW LOADS 


ITH the acquisition of the Kompak Company formerly of New Brunswick, N. J., 

American-Bosch has dedicated itself to the development and production of 
gas water heaters that fill two definite needs: 1. The need of gas consumers—the 
small home-owner, the large apartment house operator —the industrial user—to 
obtain hot water automatically, dependably, economically. 2. The need of gas 
companies to increase and maintain load. 


To this end American-Bosch offers a wide variety of automatic gas water heaters 
including Kompak Water Heaters for domestic and industrial use, and the new 
American-Bosch“Converter Model” for small homes. American-Bosch sales engineers 
are at your disposal to render expert advice on your water heating problems — 
entirely without obligation. 


The same pioneering spirit which in the magneto and radio fields has distinguished 
American-Bosch products for many years is now extended to the field of gas water 
heaters. Write for full information. 


The makers of American-Bosch products have for years taken pride 
in creating, designing, building, and selling products superior to 
those commonly in use. Proven leaders in their fields, these products 
are built up to a high standard of quality and not down to a price. 


GAS APPLIANCE DIVISION 


UNITED AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH 
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“Home Comfort” 
Campaign 
(Continued from page 46) 


ads. The time was so limited, there 
was no chance for surveys for the 
market of this appliance. No special 
window displays were used other 
than mass floor and window show- 
ings of the heater. 

e first four weeks of the cam- 
paign went along very slowly and 
was most discouraging. There were 
only 33 units sold during this period. 
] tely, the salesmen’s water 
li€ater campaign ended two weeks 

ior to the close of the Home Com- 

ort Campaign, and this meant nine 
remaining working days to make this 
seemingly most impossible goal. 

The salesmen started out Monday 
morning with one truck decorated 
with large banners on each side, ad- 
vertising the #215 Humphrey Adams 
Radiantfire Heater for only $15.00, 
with a down payment of $1.50 and 
$1.50 per month, and an allowance 
of five feet for pipe for the installa 

at above price. On the top of 
the cab of this truck, there were two 
of these heaters securely fastened to 


na 





Method is a mechanically 
strong method of joining 
copper pipe. The 2 - faced 


flare of the copper pipe fits 


ectly on the 

seats of the 
Hays Double Seal 
Fitting, a 45° plus 
a 90° joint. (pat- 
ented ) 


It’s copper to coppe 
with no intermedi- 
ate sealing ee to 
ever worry ut. 
You will be interest- 
ed in the results of 
laboratory tests made 
on all sizes of Hays 
Double Seal Connec- 
tions. Write for com- 
plete data. 

@€ 


STRONG 


Copper Pipe 


JOINTS 


The Hays Copper Plumbing 





front and the rear. In the bed, 
there were six units on a platform on 
each side of the’ truck high enough 
to get a good view from the street. 
Following this truck, there were six 
salesmen in their cars fully equipped 
with heaters ready for live demon- 
strations, 

They paraded through the business 
districts as well as the residential 
parts with a blast of auto horn. They 
canvassed “cold turkey” with the 
heater facing the door when the pros- 
pective customer answered. The 
salesman immediately began his sales 
talk on this wonderful little load 
builder which was more or less a 
high pressure talk due to the short 
period of time to put the job over. 
This was carried out through the 
entire day with very pleasing results. 
Quotas were being set for each day’s 
work. Homes were not only can- 
vassed but various business houses 
after the hours were too late to call 
in the residential sections. 

Four breakfasts were given to the 
salesmen with pep talks for the day’s 
start. These breakfasts were at 
seven, and if any one was unfortu- 
nate enough to be five minutes late, 
he missed his breakfast. This 
brought out forcibly that every min- 
ute had to count. 


tne 
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The last week of the drive, the em- 
ployees acted as bird dogs furnish- 
ing some real prospects. The reason 
for this activity on their part was 
due to a special bonus of $1.25 for 
each heater sold resulting from a tip. 
The salesman’s compensation was a 
$2.00 flat bonus, which doesn’t seem 
much but the volume of sales re- 
ceived from this concentrated drive 
netted them extra holiday money. 

The last day resulted in 55 heaters 
sold, with a total of 211 units against 
our quota of 188 heaters. 





Procuring Prospects 


One gas company that we heard 
of has revamped the use of the user 
plan of procuring prospects in a way 
that should be highly profitable yet 
very inexpensive. This company uses 
a card which it places in the oven 
of all new ranges sold which offers 
the purchaser $5.00 for any and all 
prospects turned in who buy ranges 
within 60 days. Offers of this kind, 
that are confidential in nature and 
that offer “real money,” it will be 
found, beget immediate and thought- 
ful attention. In other words live 
prospects are very likely to be turned 
in rather than simply a lot of names. 
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HAYSDouble Seals 


Now, Copper Pipe is an economy as well as 
improvement in piping gas to domestic 


Double Seals make the 
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Load Building is Featured at N ite: 
Annual Business Conference of The 
New England Gas Association 


RESIDENT F. M. GOODWIN, 

in concluding his review of the 
past activities of the New England 
Gas Association, made the follow- 
ing significant comment. “During 
the past five years we have been 
through a number of situations in 
which there had been a number of 
external factors to divert our at- 
tention, from what might be con- 
sidered our essential purpose—of 
increasing the use of gas. Few, if 
any of these, have been of our mak- 
ing or of our choice but they have 
presented themselves for our con- 
sideration. It seems to me that many 
of these external factors have more 
or less crystallized or resolved them- 
selves so that we can see the general 
road ahead more clearly than sev- 
eral years ago. We have become 
somewhat accustomed to the new 
conditions under which we are work- 
ing. I, therefore, wonder if the 
time has not arrived when we can 
become a little less concerned with 
many of these external factors and 
give a little more of our undivided 
attention to our main purpose—in- 
creasing the use of gas. 

“My mind is clearer today re- 
garding our Industry than it was 
several years ago and I am sure that 
yours is. Much water has gone over 
the dam in these recent years. Di- 
versions, distractions, and interfer- 
ences galore have come and many 
have 8 If it can be said wy 
have entering a strange 
I think it can also be said that we 
are ing to get acclimated. Let 
us go forward in our new surround- 
ings, confident that our Industry has 
many possibilities of development, 
and that it rests upon our shoulders 
as to how well and how fast these 
developments are realized.” 

In line with this thought, govern- 
menial pron gga —  ngigooet 

and manu ne ig Sr 
tion problems were oe 
peo oma and the dominant 
theme of the ae og gd as increasing 
the sale of gas in the face of pres- 
ent 


day competition. 
“One of the things which our ex- 
ecutives should consider,” said Presi- 
dent Goodwin, “ig the possibility of 


making a start, at least, along the 
lines of a New England cooperative 
advertising campaign. The Metro- 
politan Boston Gas Companies have 
been conducting a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign for nearly two 
years and they feel that worth while 
results have been obtained. I have 
no detailed proposal to submit at this 
time, but I do think that the possibil- 
ities of a substantial number of New 
England companies getting together 
on a cooperative advertising cam- 
paign, including newspaper or radio- 
or both, should be considered.” 

An excellent paper by Mr. P. S. 
Young, President of the American 
Gas Association, who unfortunately 
was called away on urgent business, 
was read by Mr. Kurwin R. Boyes, 
secretary of the A.GA. In it 
Mr. Young pointed out that “in 
the conduct of any business a 
tendency may develop of meet- 








NEW OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS 
THE NEW ENGLAND 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


President—R. H. Knowlton, 
Hartford, 

First Vice President—F. L. 
Ball, Boston. 

Second Vice President—R. L. 
Fletcher, Providence. 

Treasurer—F. D. Cadwallader, 
Boston. 


Bell, Boston; A. W. Chase, Man- 
chester; David Daly, Pawtucket; 
E. M. Farnsworth, Jr., Boston; 
A.C. ‘Frey, Worcester; I. T. Had- 
dock, Cambridge; George S. Haw- 


ley, Bridgeport; S. F. M 

New Bedford; R. J. Rutherford, 
Cambridge; H. R. Sterrett, New 
Haven; G. Warren Stiles, < 


West, Fall Rivers RB. Wright, 
Boston. . 








ing ‘day to day problems at 
the expense of fundamentals. A 
farsighted view must be taken if 

ndustry is to be progressive 
in its policies and fully grasp 
its opportunities.” “Any business 
to thrive must not only take account 
of present competition but of po- 
tential competition.” “Gas com- 
petes with all other sources of heat 
and its services have never been so 
highly competitive perhaps as at the 
present time. Limitation of markets 
results in highly strenuous competi- 
tion, production in all lines always 
pressing for its share of the total 
demand. Modern requirements are 
increasingly on the side of conveni- 
ence, comfort, quality and service as 
well as cost, and any industry makes 
a mistake if it belittles any of these 
constituents, At the same time, the 
conditions which now obtain, and, 
which if we are wise we will assume 
may obtain for some considerable 
time in the future, point to more con- 
sideration being given to the dollar 
outlay, and we must be prepared to 
evaluate our product in competition 
with coal, coke, oil, electricity, ice 
or anything else on a studied compe- 
titive basis. No field of utilization 
can be considered safe from competi- 
tion by the Gas Industry or any 
other industry.” 

“Building Business with a Gas 
Sales Program” in the face of just 
such com ion was described by 
Mr. W. C. Belle, Vice-President of 
the New England Power Associa- 
tion. The of the definite and 
comprehensive plan followed by his 
pres ar! and the results which it 

uced appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 

“Selling Appliances in Combina- 
tion a and “The Manufac- 
turer’s Viewpoint” were two other 
general sales gate presented re- 
spectively Mors i 
President of the American Street Il- 
luminating Company and Mr. Carl 
H. Cummings, Manager of The In- 
dustrial Appliance Company of New 


In the particular fields of utiliza- 
tion there were the following: 
Cooking,—“Gas—The Ideal Fuel,” 
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by Miss Dorothy E. Shank, Di 
rector of the Research Kitchen 
of the American Stove Com 
pany. 

Water Heating, —‘Why Don’t W: 

. Sell More Water Heaters?” by 
Mr. Edward G. Twohey, Me: 
chandise Manager of the Law 
rence Gas and Electric Com 
pany. 

House Heating,—‘Selling House 
Heating in Boston in 1934,” by 
Mr. D. S. Reynolds, Chief En 
gineer of the Boston Consoli 
dated Gas Company. 

Commercial Business,—“Retain 
ing the Commercial Cooking 
Load” ; two papers by Mr. Roy 
E. Wright, House Heating and 
Commercial Supervisor of the 
New England Gas and Electric 
Association, and Mr. Harry O. 
King, New England Repre 
sentative of the Standard Gas 
Equipment Company. 

‘Industrial Business,—‘Is Indus- 
trial Gas Meeting Competitive 
Fuels?” by Mr. H. M. Heyn, 
Assistant Sales Manager of the 
Surface Combustion Company. 


* The papers presented by Messrs. 
Reynolds and Wright. It is 
regretted that lack of space alone 
gg our publishing all of them. 
one showed careful thought, 
keen insight and candid and unbiased 
expression which was indeed +e 
ov this day of ballyhoo. 
wohey in discussing water 
heater sales said that “an unpreju- 
diced observer examining a 13-year 
sales. record—would conclude that 
there was something seriously wrong 
with the product or service being of- 
_ fered for sale or that there was no 


real market for it. There were 8 
gas refrigerators sold per 100 meters 
in New England in 1934, 50% more 
than the figure on automatic water 
and this in the second year 
of the real promotion of gas refrig- 
Why is it possible to sell so 
many more $200 refrigerators than 


heaters 


erators. 


$50 or $100 water heaters? Why 
were some companies actually able 
to sell more gas house-heating instal- 
lations than automatic water heaters 
in 1934? 


“T believe that there are three fun- 
damental reasons for this situation. 
Briefly, they are as follows: Lack 
of public acceptance, so-called ‘free’ 
hot water competition, and insufh- 
ciently broad channels of distribu- 
tion 

“Most of us know very well that 
the automatic water heater is not on 
the ‘preferred list’ of the average 
household,—there are not enough 
people using it and liking it. The 
average person, if he thinks of it at 
all, has been thoroughly sold on the 
idea that automatic gas water heat- 
ing is too expensive for him. And 
what has he done for hot water, 
which is an admitted necessity in the 
home? He has used his heating sys- 
tem, whether it be a boiler or a stove, 
to produce hot water for about 6 
months of the year. The re- 
mainder of the year he has made par- 
tial use of our service through a 
tank heater or has used a competitive 
fuel. And he hasn’t suffered from 
lack of our automatic hot water ser- 
vice nearly as much as we have suf- 
fered from lack of his business. 
The results of the exhaustive 
tests made on various types of wa- 
ter heating equipment by the Massa- 
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chusetts Institute of Technology un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Gas Association will soon be avail- 
able. I understand that some start- 
ling facts about the cost of hot water 
from furnace coils, indirect. heaters, 
etc., are revealed. No one should 
underestimate the value of these fig- 
ures. For the first time we are going 
to be able to give our customers a 
really effective argument against 
‘free’ hot water.” 

Finally Mr. Twohey pointed out 
probably 90% of the water heater 
sales in New England are made by 
gas companies which means that the 
channels of distribution are very re- 
stricted. As long, as this condition, 
continues “there will be no really 
wide distribution of automatic water 
heaters.” 

“The time has definitely come 
when the New England gas com- 
panies must decide whether they 
want the water heating load. If we 
wish to have even our fair share, 
the water heating sales policies of 
the past twenty years must be dis- 
carded as inadequate. We must try 
entirely new methods.” 

Mr. Heyn’s paper, read by Mr. 
Sidney Baylor told of the various 
ups and downs of industrial gas, of 
the competition which it now faces 
and of recent noteworthy develop- 
ments, 

“Among the outstanding achieve- 
ments,” he said, “may be mentioned 
controlled atmosphere furnaces for 
bright annealing ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals, atmosphere furnaces 
for the clean hardening of steel, con- 
tinuous and batch type carburizing 
furnaces, ni furnaces and ra- 
diant tube heated covers and fur- 
naces, These developments have 








awakened the interests of industry 
to the possibility of the controlled at- 
mosphere type of furnaces. Present 
indications are that this type of 
equipment will make great strides 
within the near future. 

“When talking about controlled 
atmospheres, I am referring to the 
partial combustion of fuel gas. A 
special gas preparation unit is em- 
ployed for generating this atmos- 
phere, the composition of which will 
vary depending upon the analysis of 
the metal treated, the operation to be 
performed and many other factors. 
Research establishes, of course, the 
particular atmosphere best suited for 
the surface treated.” 

“Technical Problems of the Gas 
Recovery Program” by Mr. Charles 
A. Harrison, Chairman of the Tech- 
nical Section of the American Gas 
Association dealt largely with rate 
and sales problems and the most ef- 
fective use of existing facilities so 
that competition could best be met. 
The value of radio programs in 
building good will was discussed by 
Mr. H, J. Taillie of the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation. 

How government credit may help 
our customers to obtain modern gas 
appliances was described by Mr. R. 
J. Rutherford, of the New England 
Gas & Electric Association. “The 
FHA certainly offers us an excellent 
opportunity to provide complete fi- 
nancing of the modern planned gas 
kitchen. If you are not actively us- 
ing this, may I suggest a probable 
tie-in. It is possible to obtain permis- 
sion whereby a bank or other agency 
under the Act can delegate to you 
its authority for passing on loans. 
This works briefly this way. An ac- 
credited employee or employees can 
obtain for a customer a completed 
“Customers Credit Statement.” This 
in turn can be treated as a conditional 
sales agreement by your credit de- 
partment. If the customer’s credit 
is such that would normally 
pass it, then the bank will accept this 
as loan approval. By the customer 
then signing a note the money is 
advanced without the necessity of 
the customer being interviewed other 
than by your own person. As an in- 
ducement to the bank to consider this 
proposal, it might be possible to of- 
fer collection and billing service 
merely as an agent, thus relieving the 
bank of this expense at practically 
no additional expense to yourself.” 

“The Accountant’s Responsibility 
to Management” not only for finan- 
cial statements but also for figures 
to form the basis for rates and fu- 
ture plans was ably described by Mr. 

. I. Blanchfield, Assistant Vice- 
resident of The Brooklyn Union 
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Gas Company. 

The care of gas holders was cov- 
ered by Mr. W. T. Jebb of the Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company. 
Mr. L. E, Knowlton of the Provi- 
dence Gas Company described how 
the tanks of holders in Boston and 
Providence have been cleaned with 
the aid of divers without taking the 
holders out of service. 

The second afternoon session was 
devoted to matters of national inter- 
est. There were papers on “Appli- 
ance Merchandising” by Mr. George 
E. Frazer, Counsel of the Gas Ap- 
pliances Institute, on “Unemploy- 
ment Reserves” by Mr. C, A. Tat- 
tersall of the Niagara-~-Hudson 
Power Corporation and finally a 
keen analysis of the present na- 
tional economic situation by Profes- 
sor Floyd E. Armstrong of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
who held the meeting spellbound for 
an hour, 

It now being possible to pay for 
the equipment cost in one year the 
authorization to proceed was even- 


tually granted. 
The equipment finally decided 


sce icin 


Summer Steam For A 


Railroad Station 
(Continued from page 12) 


equipment costs should be contin- 
ually studied and reviewed in the 
light 
changing equipment prices. 

The comparative set-up was now: 


Estimate of Operating Costs 
( Revised) 
Coat OPERATION: 
Cost’ of coal operation 


(see above) ......... $4,405.00 
Gas OPERATION : 
Fuel: Hot water uses: 


7500 gallons per day x 
2 cu. ft. per gallon x 
30 days per month x 
4% months per sum- 
mer 
Kitchen steam uses: 3500 
pounds steam per day 
x 3.3 cu. ft. per pound 
x 30 days per month x 
4% months per sum- 
mer 


“see ewe eee ewe eeoe 


ee 


Labor: 


Cost of gas operation. . .$1,935.00 


Saving with Gas (per 


gempener’) |... oevisucks $2,470.00 
Cost of Gas Installation 
(revised) .........¢. $2,090.00 


of new developments and ~ 


51 


upon was 2—17 H.P. low pressure 
boilers. One to supply the kitchen 
steam and controlled by pressure 
only, as some steam was required 
throughout the 24 hours. The other 
boiler was connected to the “Toby” 
heater which has practically no stor- 
age capacity but as. noted before, the 
load is so constant that we finally 
concluded there was little to be 
gained by having a reserve capacity 
tank. The capacity of this boiler is 
690 gallons per hour as compared to 
a maximum recorded demand of 563 
gallons per hour, so it was felt that 
any peaks of less than an hour’s 
duration that might not have been 
detected would be provided for. As 
a further precaution, the two boil- 
ers are tied together so that either 
can serve the two types of load. 

This installation was not author- 
ized and completed until near the 
end of the summer of 1933. It has 
now, however, completed the first 
season of operation. Ample water 
and steam have been available at all 
times. Except for a daily inspec- 
tion, the system has required no at- 
tention. e gas used is within 14% 
of that estimated. This excess can 
be readily accounted for by steam 
supplied for hot water in Pullman 
cars, a load that had not been con- 
templated at the time the installation 
was made. 








Bring your problems to 
Semet-Solvay for solu- 
tions that will be most 
economical, incorporate 
the soundest engineering 
principles and fit operat- 
ing conditions in every 
respect. No obligation 
is involved in discussing 
your needs with our en- 


gineers. 





































National Range 
Campaign 


(Continued from page 39) 


“Kitchen Release’ to appeal on 
the grounds of freedom from ‘peep- 
oven baking,’ needless hours bending 
over uninsulated stoves and a cooler 


culinary department. 
* ‘Garden Season Range Drive, ‘A 


Estate No. 425 


The latest version of the table-top 
soc by Estate. Heavily 
single-dial ThermEstate 

Estate Fresh-Air Oven. 
roller-sliding drawer- 
Estate Leveracks. Four 
tp burrs two with new simmer 
Spring-hinged top covers. 

pad compartment with plate- 
warming burner. Floor space re- 
quired—44” x 28”. 








enamel finish— 
“4 : of all white, white with black 

top, ory with tan or black top. Op- 
il t: Time Control, 
m toaster or radio, cooking-top 


mr interval timers, Monel 
Top. 


Estate No. 924 


e “Perfect 36,” compact in size 
jong. Aba 36 inches wide) ; Estate fresh- 
soon a 
controle ig, waist-high, sliding 
ug Hg Grid-All—the quick, 

ag! to grill eggs, pancakes, 
‘os tl etc. Extra- 
utensil compartment. New 


spring-hinged covers for cooking top 





1,000 Speeds,’ ‘Matchless Offer,’ 
‘Clearance Sale,’ ‘Close Out Sale,’ 
‘While They Last,’ ‘Come Out of 
Your Kitchen,’ ‘Plan Your Kitchen 
Now,’ ‘Corner-stone Sale,’ “Prosper- 
ity P ush,’ ‘Out With Old—In With 
New,’ “Introductory Offer,’ “Year- 
Round Vacation Special,’ ‘Mother’s 
Day Offer,’ or ‘Modernize Your 
Kitchen.’ 

“The kernel of the nut is to select 
a novel, though understandable and 
easily remembered name having gen- 











and Grid-All. Floor space required: 
only 36” x 2614”. 

Full porcelain enamel finish— 
choice of all white, white with black 
top, ivory with tan or black top, 
Opal-Like. Optional equipment; 
Cooking top lamp, interval timer. 





Estate No. 325 


A compact table-top model ee “ 
big family or the small famil 
entertains in a big way. ight top top 
burners, two with the new simmer 
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eral and timely appeal.” 

The Domestic Range Committee 
as follows: “ 

H. M. Brundage, Jr., Chairman. 

For the Utilities: Clinton A. 
Nash, J. H. Van Aernam, Charles 
Merriam, Charles A. Luther, Fran- 
cis M. Banks. 

For the Manufacturers : ie 
E. Bullion, Roger Gordon, Lucian 
L. Kahn, Stanley E. Little, W. E. 
Derwent. 

J. W. West, Jr., Secretary. 


Modern Gas Ranges 


Some of the Wide Variety of Models Featured 
in the National Range Campaign 


bar. Interchangeable griddle plate 
standard equipment. Two fresh-air 
ovens (both heavily insulated, 
ThermEstate controlled). Roller- 
sliding, drawer-type broiler. New 
spring-hinged top covers. Floor space 
required—44” x 28”. 

Full porcelain enamel finish— 
choice of all white, white with black 
top, ivory with tan or black top. Op- 
tional equipment: Time Control, 
built-in toaster or radio, cooking-top 
lamp, two interval timers. 





Estate No. 525 


A medium-priced table-top Estate. 
Heavily-insulated, ThermEstate con- 
trolled Estate fresh-air oven. Roller- 


sliding, drawer- broiler. Es- 
tate leveracks. ° pring hinged 
utensil ——. New - 
top cover. Four top burners, one 
with the new simmer a 
wen en ae =x Zz". 

x ofa wh enamel finish— 
choice of all etre white with black 
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Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Models 


Two top covers, Burners set in 
bowl type grate, Insulated oven, 
Oven heat contro:. Stoopless broil- 
er with smokeless pan. Storage 
drawers. Dimensions—Cooking top 
1914” x 20”, Oven 16” x 20” x 14%”. 
Broiler pan surface, 13” x 17”. Stor- 
age drawers 15” x 19” x 934”. Avail- 
able in Vulcan, Oriole or Acorn. 


Model 6616 T — C 1 — 


Equipment—Four Standard burn- 
ers, Automatic top burner lighter, 
Enameled cook top standard broiler, 
Insulated oven, Oven heat control, 
Utility drawers. Dimensions—Cook- 
ing top 20” x 12”, Oven 16” x 19” x 
14”, Broiler 16" v 19” x 8’, Utility 
drawers 15” x 19” x 8”, Overall 40” x 
26%" x 39”, Model available mn Vul- 
can, Oriole or Acorn. 


The new Smooth Top line will con- 
sist of three numbers—small, medium 
and large size. The model illustrated 
is the No. 1620 which has four large 
aerated burners in front and two 
junior burners in the rear. The large 
oven is 20” wide by 19” deep by 14” 
high. The smaller oven is a duplex 
baking and broiling oven. 16” wide, 
19” deep and 14” high. Both ovens 
are equipped with day-lite enamel lin- 
ings. Oven rack slides are remov- 
able. 


Roper No. 19 Series 


A 40” Roper table top 
with oven heat control... 
insulated “Fresh-Air” oven — 
... “Insta-Flame” top lighter ~ 
. . . Slide broiler . . . stan- 
dard broiler pan and grid 
... four “EconoSpeed” one- 
way burners... “ 
Trol” rotary disc Ps 
... two utility drawers... 
Lifetime cooking chart .. . 

DeLuxe oven racks. 


New Model “Smooth Top” 


Showing arrangement of oven, 
broiler and cooking top. Equipment 
Standard burners, Automatic top 
lighter, Insulated oven and broiler, 
Oven heat control. 


Roper No. 60 Series 


The Roper compact, modern, ex- 
tra-capacity DeLuxe series—four, 
six or eight top burners . . . combina- 
tion oven heat control and gas valve.” 

. insulated “Fresh-Air” oven... 
“Insta-Flame” top lighter . . . slide 
broiler (““Waist-high”) . . . Astogril 
broiler . . . “EconoSpeed” two-way 
burners . . . “EconoTrol” rotary disc 
gas valves : . . utility drawer... 
Lifetime cooking chart . . . DeLuxe 
oven racks. 
























oo Deluxe Table Top 


_ Equi —*Speedlux” burners 
poo ates, insulation. Au 
tic flash top lighting. New 
aeanped steel top in acid proof, 
enamel finish. Two auto- 
matic oven heat controls. Cast-iron 
main front, door frames and legs. 


Draw-out get compartment 
with Astogril broiler. 
Dimensions—Large baking 


oven, 18” x 19” x 14”; small baking 
oven, 14” x 19” 10”; broiling oven, 
“14” x 19 x 7”; height to cooking 
top, 36” ; size of top, 2344" x 41% 
extreme length, 4134”; extreme 
_. width, 2334”. ; 





a 
Pug ¥ gi] 


IGmweed i agama Table 
7 in 


ipment—“Speedlux” burners. 
rock-wool, blanket type insu 
Automatic flash top light- 
Automatic oven heat control. 

\« f, stainless enamel table 
top. , bakelite handles. Roomy 
cooking top. Two uten- 
sil drawers. Draw-out broiler. Op- 
) l equipment: Astogril broiler. 
mensions—Size of oven, 16" 





Sy 19” x 15”: size of broiling oven, 
16” x 19” x 814"; height to cooking 


top, 3534”; extreme length 38” ; ex- 
trerne width including vent box, 
284%"; size of top, 38” x 2344”. 


Glenwood “Thrift” Model 
with Heater 


Equipment—*“Speedlux” burners. 
Thick rock-wool blanket type insula- 
tion. Automatic flash top lighter. 
Automatic oven heat control. Com- 
bination broiling and baking oven. 
Utensil storage space. Acid-proof, 
stainless enamel table top. 

16” 


Dimensions—Size of oven, 
x 18” x 12”; size of broiling oven, 
16” x 18” x 6”; height to cooking 

; extreme length, 38”; ex- 


top, 344" 
treme width including vent box, 


2814” ; size of top, 38” x 2334”. 





Glenwood “Thrift” Model 
Equipment,—‘“Speedlux” burners. 
Thick, rock-wool blanket-type insu- 
lation. Automatic flash top lighter. 


Automatic oven heat control. Com- 
bination broiling and a oven. 
Utensil storage space. Acid-proof, 


stainless enamel table ‘top. 
Dimensions—Size of oven, 16” 
x 18” x 12”; size of broiling oven, 
16” x 18” x 6”; height to cooking 
top, 34%"; extreme length 38”; ex- 
treme width including vent box, 
2814” size of top, 38” x 2314”. 
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Green and Ivory finish. Equip- 
ment. Oven heat control, Hardwick 
flash lighter, “Efflex” burners, fully 
insulated oven, Enamel burner 
po. Enamel burner wells. Tilt- 
ess oven and broiler racks. Easy- 
slide service drawers. Sealed-heat 
door linings. Right or left oven. 

Dimensions—Floor space "gee 
39” ; cooking top, 1974" x 21”; oven 
16” x 19” x 13”; broiler, 16” x 
19” x 7”; height of ‘cooking top 35” ; 
height over all, 43”. 


vote Sit. 


NESSIE SABE 

















Hardwick Series 898-4 


reen_and Ivory finish, Equip- 
oma oven burner. High 


“as play top with “Efflex” 
Oven heat control, un- 


ealable Powe Trouble 
springs. All Ba dome Thies 
oven and broiler facks. Easy Easy-slide 
= drawers, “Sealed-heat” door ’ 
inings. 
Fr rigeae Tag ~~ x 
” = x ”. 
— ye x 19F x 15"; broiler oe 
x of cooking top 2 
height over all, 4214”. 








Hardwick Series 898-8 


Black and White finish. Equip- 
ment—"*‘H” oven burner. High 
speed cooking top with “Efflex” 
burners. Oven heat control. Trouble 
































proof door springs. All steel doors. 
Tiltless oven and broiler racks. Easy- 
slide service drawers. Sealed heat 
door linings. 

Dimensions same as Series 898-4 











Hardwick Series 888-8 


Black and White finish. Equip- 
ment and specifications same as Ser- 
ies 888-4. 


Magic Chef—Series 1400 


Equipment: Oven heat regulator. 
Automatic top lighters. Three-in-one 
iron clog top burners. Divided cook- 
ing top. Oven and broiler insulated. 
Two-piece grid-pan broiler with re- 
movable grid. Two service drawers. 
Work top between cooking top. Di- 
mensions : Baking oven, 18” x 20%”, 
x 13%”. Broiling oven, 18”x20%4” 
x7%". Utensil drawers, each 914"x 
20%4"x6%4". Extreme dimensions, 
 4514"x32%4"x59%4". Cooking tops, 
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each 12”%x20%". Cooking tops 
with work table, 42%4”x20%”. 


Height of cooking tops from floor, 
35%”. 





Magic Chef—Series 2100 


Equipment: Three-in-one non-clog 
top burners. Oven heat regulator. 
Automatic top lighter. Folding cook- 
ing top cover. Service drawers. Two- 
piece grid pan broiler. Insulated 
ovens. Dimensions: Baking oven, 
16” x 20” x 14”. Broiling oven, 
16" x 20" x7”. Utensil drawers, 
each, 144%” x 18%” x 6”. Extreme 
dimensions, 40%” x 30%" x 41”. 
Cooking top, 19%” x 2144", Height 
of cooking top from floor, 35%”. 














Magic Chef—Series 200 


Equipment: Oven heat regulator. 
Automatic top lighter. Three-in-one 
iron-clog top burners. Grid-pan broil- 
er. Utensil drawer. Insulated oven. 
Dimensions: Oven, 16” x 18” x 14”. 


Broiler, 16” x 18"x7%". Drawers, 
164%" x 19” x 6”. Cooking top, 


22” with shelf 2134”. Overall, 41”. 
x 25” x 42%”. Right or left hand 


oven. 


Magic Chef—Series 2800 
Equipment: Oven heat regulator : 
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Two automatic top burners. Six iron- 
clog top. burners. Insulated oven: In- 
sulated broiler. Storage compartment 





and shelf. Top covers. Dimensions: 


Oven, 16”x18” x12”. Broiler, 
16” x 18” x8%4". Cooking surface, 
30” x 19%." Cooking tcp over all, 
36” x 19%”. Extreme dimensions, 
36” x 2514" x 384”. 





Series 2100 


Floyd-Wells Delector Model 


The Floyd-Wells Co. Delector 
Model. Equipment: Bengal type 
“Hi-low” ring type burner. Elevated 
broiler. Fully automatic. Double 
coverall and griddle. With one or 
two ovens, Dimensions: Overall, 















































39%” x 28”. Cooking top, 22”x 
19%”. Working top, 22” x 3614”. 
Broiler, 7” x 16” x20”. Oven, 
14” x 16” x 20”. 
i) ———— L___)} }i 
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Gas-, Coke-, and Byproduct-Making Properties of 
American Coals and Their Determination 


RESULTS of comprehensive car- 
bonization tests on 30 coals and 
coal blends have just been announced 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior, and the 
American Gas Association in Bureau 
of Mines M ph 5, “Gas-, 
Coke-, and Byp uct-Making Prop- 
erties ‘of American Coals and Their 
Determination,” by A. C. Fieldner 
and J. D. Davis. 
chemical engineering indus- 
try must have the fullest possible 
of its raw materials, not 
only those used at present but of 
substitutes in case strikes, 
i or depletion of the deposit 
interfere with delivery. A _ still 
broader knowledge of AP may 
lead to the discovery of better or 
material. The manufactured- 
does not have such in- 
on about its major raw ma- 
itur coal. Individual 
fe know how a number of 
able coals perform under oper- 
ig itions in their plant. Few 
ppt the largest companies know 
if the variables 


ths ioc id range of coals. None of 
this in ion is common know!l- 
s. Also very few coal producers 
how their coal behaves during 
various thermal treatments and 
hence the best way to utilize their 







and 1928, a cooperative 

y by the Bureau of Mines and 
ican Gas Association 
there was no generally 
ed and easily controllable test 
od for evaluating coals for car- 

ee, ra During 1928 a ne. 
e two es cooperated in de- 
velopin Sacer test method. This 





iA 
aie 







is described in detail in Monograph 
5. 

In this test 75 to 180 pounds of 
coal is inclosed in a gas-tight metal 
retort and heated in a furnace at a 
uniform temperature until all the gas 
and byproducts are driven out of the 
coal. Obviously such a test is cheaper 
to carry out than a full-scale plant 
test using many tons of coal. 

Using this equipment, 30 coals 
were carbonized at 500°, 600°, 700°, 
800°, 900°, 1000°, and 1100° C. and 
the yields and properties of the vari- 
ous products studied. Details are 
presented tabularly for all the coals 
and coal blends and graphically for 
one coal, both washed and unwashed. 
Study of the results shows the con- 
ditions under which maximum quan- 
tity or quality of various products 
can be obtained. 

Commercial plant yields for eleven 
of the coals were available. Com- 
parison with the test results showed 
good agreement of plant and test 
data obtained at 900° or 1000° C. 
This fact has led to the adoption of 
the test by several operators. 

In addition to the usual proximate 
and ultimate analyses and ash-fusion 
and calorimeter tests, the samples of 
coal as carbonized were analyzed for 
sulfur forms, carbon dioxide and 
fusain. Solvent extractions, rational 
analyses and petrographic examina- 
tions were conducted. The soften- 
ing and plastic properties, aggluti- 
nating index, friability and slacking 
properties were determined. Three 
standard assay tests—Fischer, Fuel 
Research Board (Great Britain) and 
U. S. Steel Corporation—were ap- 
plied. Results from this thorough 
and comprehensive study of the raw 
coal were correlated, in so far as 


possible, with the behavior of the 
coal on carbonization. 

On the whole, correlation of the 
various special tests of coal proper- 
ties with carbonization results has 
shown them to be of little practical 
value. The only ones recommended 
for commercial use beside the proxi- 
mate and ultimate analysis are the 
agglutinating-value or plastic-range 
tests for indicating weathering or 
oxidation of coal and for preliminary 
experimentation on blends, and the 
assay-distillation tests for laboratory 
investigations where the necessary 
correlation factors can be estab- 
lished. 


The coals used came from the 
Pittsburgh and Thick Freeport beds 
in Pennsylvania; the Alma, Chilton, 
No. 2 Gas, Pittsbur h, Pocahontas 
No. 4, and ‘Sewell in West Vir- 
ginia; the No. 6 bed in Illinois; the 
Elkhorn and Green River beds in 
Kentucky; the Black Creek, Mary 
Lee and Pratt beds in Alabama; the 
- aggart bed in Virginia; the Davis 
bed in Maryland; the Lower Sunny- 
side bed in Utah; and the B bed in 
British Columbia. 


This survey of the gas, coke and 
by-product making properties of 
American coals is a veritable mine of 
information to coal-gas producers, 
the operators of coke ovens, fuel 


engineers, agents, and 
coal mine . The data, on 
account of rehensiveness, 
should serve as the for solu- 


tion of many of the research prob- 
lems having to do with the behavior 
of coal. 


Copies of Monograph 5 may be 
obtained from the American Gas 
Association. 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS 





Robertshaw Designs New Dial for 
Oven Control 


A further improvement in the design 
of the oven heat control dial has been 
developed by the Robertshaw Thermo- 
stat Company, Youngwood, Pa. In ap- 
pearance the new dial is distinctive, 
combining the beauty of line and pro- 
portion characteristic of modern trends 
in gas range design. 

The new Robertshaw dial has a me- 
chanical advantage in that it can be re- 
calibrated accurately and easily with- 
out removing any part of it from the 





thermostat. It is furnished in either 
conventional black and white or in vari- 
ous pastel tints to harmonize with pre- 
vailing tones in gas range finishes. 

The new Robertshaw dial is being 
featured in the current Robertshaw ad- 
vertising campaign. This campaign 
starts in the Saturday Evening Post in 
March and continues through the spring 
season. 


awn caine 


American-Bosch Konverto Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater 


The American-Bosch Konverto auto- 
matic gas water heater is a heater of 
the low input type, being rated at 
3,240 B.T.U.’s per hour at maximum 
flame. It is a small size unit measur- 
ing but 19” overall, is constructed of 
highly polished chromium plated cop- 
per, brass and bronze and converts a 
standard 30 or 40 gal. hot water tank 
into an automatic storage gas water 
heater. Being of the low input type, 
the gas consumption is low, since at its 
maximum flame it burns only 6 cu. ft. of 
artificial gas per hour. At this rate the 
Konverto heats approximately 5 gals. of 
water an hour. When the water be- 
comes hot, the burner flame automati- 
cally shuts down to 1% cu. ft. per 
hour—a mere pilot light. 

The burner is of the blue flame Bun- 
sen type. The flame is odorless and 
if for any reason it should ever be ex- 
tinguished, the gas is instantly and au- 





tomatically turned off. No gas can 
escape when the pilot is out. 

The temperature of the water in the 
tank can be manually controlled by 
means of a small knob on the Konverto 
thermostat. By moving this small 
knob, the temperature of the water may 
be adjusted to any degree between 135° 
and 165° F., thus giving it a flexible 
adaptability to the special needs of the 
user, 

After the Konverto is once lighted 
it works entirely by itself. The water 
circulates through a cast fin-type heat- 
ing section instead of the usual coil. 
When the water in the tank reaches 
the proper temperature, the gas con- 
sumption is automatically cut down and 
remains on low flame until water is 
drawn from the tank. The flame then 
automatically increases and _ replaces 
the hot water drawn off, so that the in- 
coming cold water is always heated to 
the proper temperature for household 
use. The manufacturers of the Ameri- 
can-Bosch Konverto have provided for 
installation with the Konverto a thick 
insulation to attach to existing hot 
water boilers which will keep the water 
in the boiler hot for hours at a time. 





The American-Bosch Konverto is 
particularly adaptable to campaigning 
by gas companies as it is attractive in 
appearance and appeals to the thou- 
sands of gas consumers who live in 
small homes, rented flats or apartments 
and who do not wish to invest a large 
amount in an automatic hot water 
heater but do want the service which 
such a heater provides. 

The Konverto is made for use with 
all types of gas—natural, artificial and 
bottled—and is manufactured by United 
American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Ill. 
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New Lattner Boiler 


The P. M. Lattner Manufacturing 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, an- 
nounce a new addition to their line of 
industrial gas tubular boilers. It is to 
be known as the “Water Leg Type,” 
but the design is distinctive in that the 
water leg extends to the floor. This 
type of water leg, with mud ring construc- 
tion, is more easily cleaned out when 
the occasion arises. Also the base is 
much more ‘solid than with the other 
type of leg. 

The combustion chamber is entirely 
surrounded by water except for the cut 


¢ 








out door section for installation of the 
burners. Burners are two, four or five 
section, dependent on boiler size. A 
pressure operated gas control is fur- 
nished with the unit, and a safety low 
water gas cut off is optional equip- 
ment. 

Extra efficiency is built into these 
boilers, the heating surface averaging 
better than eleven square feet per horse- 
power. The boiler tubes are standard 
ASME code alloy tubes especially se- 
lected for uniformity and long life. 
Special corrosion resistant tubes, such 
as Toncan Iron, are available to order. 

This new line of boilers is regularly 
built in sizes from seven horsepower to 
thirty-five horsepower. Regular stock 
boilers are for 100 lbs. working pressure, 
ASME code construction. Boilers for 
higher working pressure are available to 
order, 

Literature is obtainable by addressing 
the company. 


a 
New Static Pressure Controls 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Static 
Pressure Regulators are designed for 
applications requiring accurate control 

































































: ® as a differential controller. 


FE 
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of low pressures which normally do not 
exceed one inch of water above or be- 
low atmospheric pressure. Serving in 
this capacity these controls find their 
widest use in maintaining constant 
static head in air distribution systems 
Thus they contribute to the unusual 
flexibility of the Modutrol System of 
Temperature and Air Conditioning 
Control of which they are a part. 





‘They may be used (1) as a positive 
or static pressure controller (2) as a 
spheric or “draft” controller or 

These 
son functions determine the method 
ff making the pressure connections to 
Pressure Regulator. For 
maintaining a constant posi- 
static pressure, a single connection 
made to P aiber of the right or left 
tappings, located on the side and 
near the top of the bell housing, which 


et 


og to the chamber above the inverted 


Where maintenance of constant 


Dialincepberi pressure is desired, 


~ connection is made to the single tap- 


‘on the bottom of the bell housing. 


“tapping opens to a tube which 
up through the liquid fill into 


na 


ut rene under. the bell. When the 
Pressure Regulator is used as a 
differential 


or rate of flow controller, 
both ‘the bottom and one of the up- 
per tappings are used—the lesser of 
the two pressures is connected to the 
tapping on the underside of the bell! 
housing and the greater pressure to one 
of the top tappings. 
. For complete information write Min- 
arcadia Regulator Com- 
pany, inneapolis, Minnesota, for bulle- 
ied 5-311. 


. hi A 
Boone County Coal Corporation 


=, 


The Boone County Coal Corporation 
recently announced the completion of 
extensions to their Cleaning Plant at 
Monclo, West Virginia, which is now 
said to be one of the largest and most 

essing installations in the 
Eastern Coal oal Fields. They emphasize 








the increased importance of mechanical 
cleaning to the maintenance of quality 
standards ,as a result of changed labor 
and mining conditions throughout the 


under the National Re- 
This will no doubt be of 
interest to consumers in view 
of increased coal prices which have been 
brought about by wage increases and 
restricted hours of labor. 


coal industry 
covery Act. 


aa 
special 
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Export Department Servel, Inc., 
Moved to New York 


The export department of Servel, 
Inc., manufacturers of Electrolux air- 
cooled refrigerators, has been trans- 


ferred from Evansville, Indiana, where 
the plant is located, to New York City 
as part of the company’s eastern office, 
it was announced by F. E. Sellman, 
vice-president in charge of distribution. 

“Moving the export department to 
New York was made to facilitate the 
company’s foreign business activities,” 
Mr. Sellman explained. 

The Servel export department has 
been at Evansville since 1931, having 
been previous to that time in New 
York. 


aires miiaahis 


New Barber Burner Catalog 


The Barber Gas Burner Company, 3702 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, now 
for distribution to Gas Com- 
Manufacturers and Merchandisers 
of Gas Appliances its new No. 35 illus- 
trated catlog containing several new mod- 
els and types of improved gas burners 
with Safety Pilot Control, as well as con- 
siderable engineering data. This catalog 
will be sent to interested concerns who 
may write for same, 


has ready 
panies, 


BS Se eee 


Paul C. Kreuch Promoted | 


The Pittsburgh 
Company, 


Equitable Meter 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and its sub- 


sidiary, the Merco Nordstrom Valve 
Company, announce the appointment of 
Paul C. Kreuch as District Manager of 


their Chicago Office. 

He fills the vacancy made by the 
transfer of George W. Bailey to the 
main offices in Pittsburgh, Pa., as Na- 
tional Representative. 

Mr. Kreuch has had many years: of 
executive and sales experience on 
EMCO Gas Meters and Regulators and 
Nordstrom Lubricated Plug Valves. He 
comes to Chicago from the Oakland, 
California, factory of these companies 
where he was assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter Davis. In his new posi- 
tion he will be in charge of sales for 
the district embracing the states of 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 
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William A. Schueler, special repre- 
sentative General Service department of 
The Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has been appointed super- 
visor of special representatives. In 
his new duties Mr. Schueler will have 
charge of a staff of ten men, specially. 
selected to make direct personal con- 
tacts with the Company’s customers. 
The new supervisor has more than 31 
years service with the company. 


Mr. Charles W. Gale, Superintend- 
ent of the Industrial Gas, Commercial 
Gas and District Steam Heating Divi- 
sion of the Denver New Business De- 
partment of Public Service Company of 
Colorado, has been promoted to New 
Business Manager of the Knoxville 
(Tennessee) Gas Company. Mr. Gale’ s 
record both before and since joining 
Cities Service organization shows him 
to be an unusual combination of engi- 
neer, salesman and sales manager, He 
is a native of Atlanta, Georgia, and a 
graduate electrical engineer from Ben- 
son Institute of Technology, Portland, 
Oregon. 

On March 13, 1923, Mr. Gale joined 
the Doherty as Industrial 
Fuel Sales Engineer for Public Service 
Company of Colorado at Denver. His 
early assignments involved the sale of 
manufactured gas in competition with 
extremely cheap, locally mined coal to 
small Denver business establishments of 
a semi-domestic- nature. As a house to 
house, store to store salesman on such 
work Mr. Gale soon took first place 
among his fellow Territory Representa- 
tives, maintaining this sales leadership 
so consistently as to force recognition. 
As a result, when his superintendent 
left Denver in 1927. Mr. Gale succeeded 
him in charge of the Denver Indus- 
trial Gas Division. Within the next 
were added to him, first the Com- 
mercial Gas Load building activities of 
the company, and later on the District 
Steam Heating solicitation. 


He is vice-chairman of the Industrial 
Gas Section of the American Gas As- 
sociation for the year 1935. Mr. Gale 
is 35 years of age. 


’ 

John Gribbel has recently been re- 
elected President of the Tampa Gas 
Company, Tampa, Fla, in which ca- 
pacity he has served the company and 
the community for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. Mr. Gribbel’s faith in 
Florida is not a matter entirely of 
financial investment. He has for many 
years beer a part-time resident of this 
state, now spending his 25th winter at 
his home at Mountain Lake. Potent 


figure in large concerns, including the 
powerful Curtis publications, he has 
often taken the opportunity 


to do 
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is also employed. Sold in 
sheets, strips and in shapes 
ready for your assembly. 
The cost of Chace Bimetal 
is low, there is no up-keep 
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things of great value to this stat« 
city. His local public utility inter 
has been progressively, fairly and ho: 
estly conducted, for which he must 
share the credit with D. J. Collins, 1 
company’s Vice-President, and its Ma 
ager and Secretary, Rosco Nettles, who 
have been with it in those capacities 
through the entire period of Mr. G 
bel’s presidency. (Tampa Morning 
Tribune.) 


Mr. E. S. Dickey has recently been 
appointed to the position of Executive 
Representative of the American Mete 
Company, New York, N. Y. He will 
maintain his present address at the 
Maryland Meter Works Office, 309 East 
Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Maryland 

This new post marks another step 
in the Company’s current program 
perfect and strengthen its customers 
service and sales organization simu! 
taneously with modernization and con- 
solidation of plant and manufacturing 
facilities. 

The suspension of production activ 
ities in the Baltimore factory will enable 
an experienced executive and practical 
meter engineer such as Mr. Dickey to 
devote more of his time and interest to 
the active requirements of gas com- 
pany customers,—particularly those 
formerly served in his capacity as Mai 
ager of Maryland Meter Works. 

Mr. Dickey was born in Baltimore 
April 18, 1873, and first entered the 
meter business in 1889 as an apprentice 
with Dickey, Tansley & Company, pred 
@tessor of Maryland Meter Works 
“From 1891 to 1896 he broadened his ex 

© by working one year with the 
yivania Railroad Company and 
for four years with the Metropolita: 
Insurance Company. 

When, upon his father’s retirement 
from active business, April, 1896, Mar) 
land Meter Works was merged with 
American Meter Company, he again en- 
tered the employ of that factory with 
various duties both secretarial and in 
the field. Along with this employment 
he took extensive courses of study in 


4 








mechanical and electrical engineering 
until, in 1899, he became Works Man- 
ager in charge of production and in 
1911 General Manager of Maryland 
Meter Works. 


As “Works Manager” of that fac- 


tory he took a leading part in the de- 
velopment of the B type meter, with 
increased capacity, conservative slow 
speed, improved construction. This 


meter was first manufactured in the 5- 
light size in 1906 to be followed in sub- 
sequent years by the complete B type 
line including the larger sizes. 

In 1916-17 Mr. Dickey collaborated 
with the late Mr. George A. Lane, 
Superintendent of Meters, Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, in the de- 
velopment of the double-diaphragm, 
large capacity C type meters. 

Don P. Warner, who has been New 
Business representative for the Ozark 
Distributing Company group of prop- 
erties operated from Warrensburg 
(Mo.) has been promoted to supervisor 
in the New Business department of the 
Kansas Gas Company. Mr. Warner 
will work directly under Herbert C. 
Porter, New Business manager of the 
Kansas City company. 

Henry Jenkins of the Bartlesville 
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Gas & Electric-Company was recently 
transferred to Beggs, Okla., where he 
was made superintendent of the Beggs 
Gas Service Company and placed in 
charge of that property. Mr. Jenkins 
formerly was employed in the office of 
The Capital Gas and Electric Co. at 
Topeka and at one time was a mem- 
ber of the New Business department of 
the Kansas City Gas Company. 


ROGER CRILLY 


Mr. Roger Crilly, Elizabeth, N. J., 
died on Feb. 8th, 1935, at the age of 71 
years. Mr. Crilly was superintendent of 





the Erie Street Plant of Elizabeth Con- 
solidated Gas Co. Born in Newcastle 
on Tyne, England, he came here in 1886, 
and in 1889 built the Erie Street Gas 
Works with which he was connected up to 
the time of his death. He also devoted 
considerable time in past years in devel- 
oping new processes. Mr. Crilly is sur- 
vived by his wife, three daughters and 
four sons. Three of the sons are now ac- 
tively engaged in the gas business. 
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CAVIN 
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Reliable! 


REYNOLDS Low Pressure Regulators assure 

you of uniform delivery pressure even though 
the volume varies and the line pressure fluctuates. 
These units illustrated beloware precision built and 
delicately balanced for accurate performance on 
low pressure installations. 

The factory test through a range of operating 
conditions is the manufacturer’s pledge that the 
units are satisfactory, but the thousands in opera- 
tion after years of service, is the proof that Reyn- 
olds Low Pressure Regulators are reliable, safe 
and economical. Section 3 of Catalog L, giving 
complete data on Reynolds Low Pressure and 
Appliance Type Regulators, is ready... Write. 























REYNOLDS offer complete, co-operative service 


of their Engineering Department in working out 
Gas Control problems. Use this service, it’s free. 


















Below, a cross-sectional view 
of R-10070-El. 








Regulator R-10016-El, was de~ 
Branch Offices: signed for use on automatic gas 
amr ight Bid stoves and affords an unusually 
Kansas City, Missouri compact installation. It is simi- 
lar in design to R-10070-El but 
2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg. of greater capacity. Recom- 
Dallas, Texas mended for maximum inlet 
















































Eastern Appliance Co. 
R-10070-El, a mem- 
epi ate 4 bes of the R.10070 Series, pri- 
Avon, New Jersey ily desi 1 for use on gas 
G. H. Unkefer refrigerators, but unbeatable 
428 Boyd St. for any installation where ac- 
Los Angeles, Calif. curate pressure control of small 
hoe s+ 2 roaneea 
REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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{Convention Calendar 
2 March 


12-13 Oklahoma Utilities Associ- 
ation annual convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


28 New Jersey Gas Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Walt 
Whitman Hotel, Camden, 
N. J. 

April 

15-17 Mid-West Gas Association, 
annual convention, Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. R. 
B. Searing, sec., 302 Utili- 
ties Building, Sioux City, 
Ta. 

25-26 Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities, annual con- 
vention, President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. N. R. 
Beagle, sec., 101 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


May 


2-3-4 American Gas Association 





Read 678,000 Meters In 1934 
Without An Error 

Twelve meter readers for The Peo- 

ples. Gas Light and Coke Company, 


Co., Feb. 11, 1935, Mr. H_ R. Sterrett 
was elected President to succeed Mr. 
Clarence Blakeslee who became Chair- 
man of the Board. 


who read 678,000 meters in 1934 with- 
eut making an error, were presented 
with bonus checks by Bernard J. Mul- 
laney,. vice president of company, be- 
fore they left the Gas Building for 
work this morning. 

Five of the twelve also had perfect 
records in 1933 and two—Herold Gust- 
afson and Frank Strumski had perfect 
records in 1932, three consecutive years. 

“I hope you ‘100 per centers’ won't 
rest on your laurels,” said Vice Presi- 
dent Mullaney in presenting the checks. 

it up—keep on setting a good 
example for your fellow workers. It 
will be fine if we can distribute twice 
as many of these checks next year.” 

The average accuracy of the 172 
meter readers employed by the com- 
pany was 99.96 per cent for the 9,925,808 
readings made during 1934, the figures 
show. In other words, a customer 
could use gas service for 208 years 
without the liability of having an error 
made 


HL R. Serrett Elected Pres. New 
Haven Gas Light Co. 

At a meeting of the Board of Di- 

rectors of the New Haven Gas Light 





c 


Mr. Sterrett, who has been vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the Gas 
Company since 1929 came to New Ha- 
ven from Ardmore, Pa., where he held 
the position of vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Suburban-Counties Gas & 
Electric Company. Previously he was 
president of the Des Moines Gas Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Since coming to New Haven Mr. 
Sterrett has taken an active part in the 
business and civic affairs of the city. 
He is a corporator and trustee of the 
Connecticut Savings Bank, vice-presi- 
dent of The Connecticut Gas & Coke 
Securities Company, director of New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce, New Ha- 
ven Taxpayers, Inc., Community Chest, 
Y. M. C. A, and served as chairman of 
the Citizens Committee on Employment 
and CWA Administrator for New Ha- 
ven. He is president of the Guild of 
Gas Managers, past president of the 
New England Gas Association, member 
of the Society of Gas Lighting, Ameri- 
can Gas Association and the Connecti- 
cut Gas Lighting Association. He is a 
member of the Quinnipiack Club, Grad- 
uates Club, New Haven County Club 
and the Rotary Club. 


Distribution Conference, 

Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

6-9 Natural Gas Department 

American Gas Association, 

annual convention, Hotel 

Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 

7-9 Pennsylvania Gas Associa- 

tion, annual convention, 

Skytop Club, Skytop, Pa. 

F. W. Lesley, secretary, 

York, Pa. 

13-15 American Gas Association 

Production Conference, 

Hotel New Yorker, New 

York, N. Y. 

_ June 

10-11 Canadian Gas Association, 

annual convention, Quebec, 

George W. Allen, secretary, 

21 Astley Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. . 

October 

14-18 American Gas Association, 

17th annual convention, At- 

lantic City, N. J. Alexander 

Forward, managing di- 

rector. 




















the steam 
rangement. 





Type “OI” single-stage Compressor, with the 
impeller mounted directly on the shaft of 


making a@ compact ar- 
Note sturdy construction. 


“R-C” Centrifugal units are built on perfected during 
25 years of active experience the Peg °F, Impellers are 
especially decigned in cach cone to wicat Gh Daihen laste 
eRe ie tions of capacity, speed and pressure. “R-C” eliminates 
back pressure. It takes advantage of imertia and converts to pressure the 
equivalent of the peripheral speed of the intake. “R-C” Centrifugal Boosters 


and Exhausters are built in a wide e of capacities and Ask 
for Bulletin 120-B10. Estimates farnlehed without cost or elmgeten. 


Roors-Connersvize Buower Corp 


& Columbia—CoNnNERSVILLE, 
New Yor - Curcaco - Porrsrown, Pa. 
Boston - Prrrssurcn - Derrorr - St. Lours - San Francisco - Los ANcELES 





12th IND. 
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Accurate in Measurement. 
Economical in Service. 


THE SPRAGUE METER CO. 


STANDARDIZE 
" SPRAGUE 


and 


for 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


CAST IRON GAS METERS 
REGULATORS 


low, medium, and high pressures 








| This Pump Chiidinie Maintains 
Constant Discharge Pressure 


FULTON 
Constant Pressure 
PUMP GOVERNOR 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg -Company 


| 28-40 Penn Ave. 





















STEAM - DRIVEN pump, 
whether working on oil, 
ammonia, water, or other 
liquid or gas, will maintain a 
constant discharge pressure if 
the Fulton Constant Pressure 
Pump Governor is used. This 
diaphragm-operated governor is 
Bae oye in the steam line lead- 
to the pump, its diaphragm 
being connected to the discharge 
pipe; and any change of dis- 
. charge pressure will instantly 
cause an adjustment of the valve 
by which the speed of the pump 
is controlled. By regulating the 
speed of the pump, discharge 
ressure is held at normal, that 
is, at the pressure for which the 
governor is set. 





The type of governor here pic- 
tured is spring-weighted. A 
lever-and- weight type is also 
made for uses in which it is pre- 
ferable. C-F Regulators have 
been known to industry for a 


The 


Outstanding 
Gas Purifying 
Material » » » | 


Purifies much more gas 
than the same quantity of 


any other puri 


5 








ing ma- 


terial, while it also effects 


the purification 
shorter time. 


in much 


Write for 
interesting 
booklet 


half century. Write for cata- | THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 


log and special circulars. 





192 Front St., New York 








Chicago 
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Sell the Idea - - 


the Appliance 
(Continued from page 40) 


transportation. They were not flat 
posters but varied in depth from six 
to twenty inches. 

The judge theme set had the giant 
head painted in shades of brown and 
was cut-out and placed about six 
inches in front of the orange circle 
back piece. The lettering was white 
and turquoise blue on the two black 
boxes. The other display was paint- 
ed in flat colors on a high yellow 
area. The colors in the woman’s 
head were white, black and grays. 
This flat section had trench lights il- 
luminating it from the bottom and 
along the right side. The copy panels 
were in orange and the lettering in 
black and white. The average cost 
of these two window displays was 
around fifty dollars, not including the 

iginal design. — 

en you plan your next set of 
gas range displays give a thought to 
selling the idea, not the actual appli- 
ance. Let the originality of your dis- 
play sell the equipment. In other 
words, concentrate on the appeal of 
the advertisement to the average 
reader. 


Not 





~ Methods of Retaining 
the Commercial Cook- 
: ing Load 


(Continued from page 32) 


needless equipment. In the old days 
we sold a customer as much equip- 
ment as he would buy. Today we 
should sell and allow him to use as 
little as possible to properly do the 


5. Installation of gas saving de- 
vices, such as thermostats, etc., 
where suitable reductions are possi- 
6. The rate situation should be 
studied and more equitable and com- 
petitive rates filed. 

7. It is the gas company’s job to 
sell gas in competition with other 
fuels. gas men have the mis- 
taken idea that the manufacturer’s 
representative should not only sell 
their product in competition with 
other gas appliances, but should also 
Sell gas in competition with other 
fuels. Any gas company laboring 
under such a theory cannot meet 
present day commercial competition. 

8. Each gas company should form 
its own commercial department with 
men especially trained in commer- 
cial work. In no other way can the 
competition be met. No manufac- 
turer-is set up or can afford to do 


ble should be part of the program. ¥ found to decrease the cost of heavy- 


the job for the gas companies. Hold- 
ing companies could train one com- 
mercial man to do the work for a 
number of the smaller companies 
who cannot stand the expense alone. 

9. One or more service men should 
be trained to service commercial ap- 


pliances. These men should make 
periodic calls on commercial custo- 
mers and keep the gas appliances 
in proper condition to burn gas eco- 
nomically. A satisfied customer is 
pretty good insurance against com- 
petitive’ fuels. Poor service is the 
greatest drawback to oil equipment. 
It can be to the gas company, too. 

The greatest handicaps to the sale 
of new improved gas appliances are: 


1. Most restaurant proprietors 
have not the money or are unwilling 
to invest in new equipment. 

2. The credit of so many restau- 
rants is not acceptable to the gas 
company. 

These obstacles can be overcome 
only by: 

1. Long term sales policy. 

2. Trial installations, 

3. Guaranteed savings. 

4. Taking payments for new 
equipment from the savings made, 

5. Easier basis of determining 
credit. The oil man will gamble. So 
should we. Good performance of an 
oil range in a restaurant of poor 
credit may cost you the load in a 
restaurant of unimpeachable credit. 

6. Liberal trade-in allowances on 
oil ranges. 

The manufacturer also has a defi- 
nite job to do: 

1. There must be continual re- 
search to improve the efficiency of 
gas equipment. Particularly is this 
true of coffee urns, steam tables, 
broilers and water heaters. 

2. There must be constant ad- 
vancement in the eye appeal of gas 
appliances. 

3. Ways and means must be 
duty equipment. One of the reasons 
for the present cost of this equip- 
ment is the limited market for it. 
Gas companies should begin more 
energetic sales promotional cam- 
paigns of heavy-duty equipment to 
provide for increased production. 
Lack of volume can be traced to lack 
of interest in commercial equipment 
by the gas companies. 

4. More and better small counter 
gas appliances should be brought out 
to combat electric competition. 

5. The manufacturer should con- 
tinually advertise his appliances, 
particularly in restaurant trade jour- 
nals. 


Pleasant dealer relations are im- - 


perative to any successful fuel com- 
bat. The fundamental basis of any 
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dealer policy is the proper type of 
compensation of gas salesmen. The 
dealer’s profit comes from appliance 
sales. Our profit is from the sale of 
gas. Gas salesmen should be given 
a load building bonus and not a com- 
mission on appliance sales. The ap- 
pliances should be sold through the 
dealer on any job on which he has 
worked, provided approved equip- 
ment is recommended. The dealer 
should be given a liberal discount to 
make it profitable for him to sell gas 
appliances. The gas men should be 
continually selling gas to the dealer 
and pointing out the progressive im- 
provements in gas appliances. 

Many dealers distrust the gas 
company and have just reason for 
their attitude. It is up to the gas 
companies to prove their sincerity 
and their determination to play the 
game fair, not by words but by 
actual practice. The average dealer 
will meet you half-way. We need 
the dealers and they need us. To- 
gether we can do a job. 

In conclusion, competition in the 
commercial field can be met. The 
gas executive must be made to rea- 
lize the situation and appreciate the 
value of the commercial load. The 
gas companies must formulate a 
definite plan of action with more 
liberal merchandising policies. The 
gas salesmen must gather the facts 
on the accomplishments of new gas 
installations and the troubles and 
lack of promised economies in oil in- 
stallations. The gas customers must 
be made to understand the truth 
about competitive fuels. 








INDUSTRIAL 
GAS BOILERS 


ASME CODE 
TUBULAR & FLUELESS 


Sizes from one haif to thirty 
horsepower. 100 Ib. boilers in 
stock. Higher pressures to order. 


Automatic Gas Controls 
Low Water Gas Cut-offs 
Boiler Feed Systems 


P. M. LATTNER MFC. COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 
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JOHNSON 


40 ABC 
RING BURNERS 





Johnson Atmospheric Ring Burners give 
exceptional service because they are designed 
right and built right. Made up of three in- 
dependent burners.: Can be used singly, in 
pairs, or in triple. Made of smooth grey iron 
castings with two rows of raised gas port holes. 
Many additional features. Write for catalog 
giving full details. 


Jase aS Ties Sxowa 


Eastern Representative: 
J. H. MePherson 
250 Stuart Sevest 
Boston, Mass. 














BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























All sizes Meters 
up to — 
3,400 cu. ft. Provers 
capacity a 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


FOR 
ALL MAKES - ALLSIZESOF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER-REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 
GLADLY SENT 


LAMBERT METER CO. 



































GasPurifying Materials Canc. 


Branch Yard 
Providence 2.1. 


Foot of Halsey St 
Long |sland GilyN y. 
































HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 


BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are cosily cleaned. 
These are the, requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 





ANDALE COMPANY 
1600 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Developments in Rental 


Sales Plans 
(Continued from page 30) 


through the depression, unfortu- 
nately this has not been true of auto- 
matic storage gas water heaters, 
though the need and appeal are just 
as compelling. This plainly indi- 
cates that the utility must lead the 
way in promoting the wide use of 
this appliance in cooperation with 
dealers wherever possible, and the 
potential market and splendid rev- 
enue possibility make this effort 
very desirable. 


“OVER THE BACK FENCE” 
SELLING—It is conceded that in 
recent years two thirds of mechani- 
cal refrigerators were “bought” by 
the public rather than “sold” to 
them. We find the same condition in 
communities where the rental pur- 
chase plan on automatic gas water 
heaters has resulted in a large num- 
ber of installations, thus creating an 
impetus and “word of mouth” sell- 
ing by satisfied users that makes fu- 
ture sales progressively easier, with 
a consequent building up of public 
will that is a wonderful by- 
uct of this merchandising activ- 

ity. 


NTED HOMES ARE EXCEL - 
ENT . PROSPECTS — Approxi- 
mately one half of all residences 
are rented. This market need not be 
considered ineligible for automatic 
water heater sales, as the rental pur- 
chase plan easily fits this big mar- 
many utilities are plan- 

ning to go after it aggressively. 


HOW MANY MAKES SHOULD 
BE FEATURED? — It is virtually 
the unanimous opinion of gas men 
that to be really successful a rental 
should be confined to 
one line of heaters. Where compan- 
ies are trying to promote the sale 
of three and as high as six makes 
and types, it not only confuses the 
prospective customer, but the sales- 
men as well. The reasons are ob- 


£ 


DISCONTINUED HEATERS— 
Unfértunately a number of gas com- 

ies are losing more automatic 
teed through discontinued use 
than they are installing, and invari- 
ably the cause is to be found in too 
large a heater having been sold ori- 
ginally, or the heater is old style 
and inefficient, and as such discon- 
tinued heaters not only meant the 
stoppage of revenue but the stopping 
of many heater sales to that per- 
son’s friends and relatives. Gas offi- 





cials believe they should concentrate 
on the owners of these discontinued 
heaters and make extreme attempts 


‘to put a new and efficient heater in 


service on the rental purchase plan 
and turn these “knockers” into 
“boosters.” Many campaigns put 
this problem at the head of their 
list of activities. 


GUARANIEED GAS BILL— 
There are two schools of thought 
among gas men on this subject. 
There is no denying the powerful 
psychology of a guaranteed gas bill 
in artificial gas areas, and, where 
tried, this plan has been very suc- 
cessful. Now that heaters are avail- 
able that can be sealed at the low 
guaranteed gas bill step, and whose 
input can be increased by the cus- 
tomer himself breaking the seal and 
shifting the lever, this provides a 
very flexible and desirable load for 
utilities. 


DEALER COOPERATION— 
Dealers in the past have sold simi- 
lar products in competition with uti- 
lities, but have felt they have been 
placed at an extreme disadvantage 
because of their inability to finance 
time payment. The rental purchase 
plan offers the possibility of secur- 
ing full dealer cooperation because 
of the large volume of appliances 
sold and awarding all or part of the 
installation work to them. 


TYPE OF HEATER BEST AD- 
APTED TO RENTAL SALES 
PLAN—tThe type of heater you use 
in conducting a rental purchase cam- 
paign plan is quite important and 
the following points should be care- 
fully considered. 

1. It must be economical in oper- 
ating cost. 

2. The monthly charge for the 
heater must not be excessive. 

3. It must be a heater where, if 
necessary, the customer can be told 
the operating cost to avoid fear of 
high bills and still a heater where 
the capacity may be increased to 
take care of future demands and to 
provide for a greater future revenue 
when the customer can afford it. 

When users say “Great, isn’t it? 
Our gas bills with an automatic 
water heater are lower than we ex- 
pected,” then you have customers 
in the right frame of mind. 

The usual and most successful 
plan is one where a dollar is se- 
cured with the order and the bal- 
ance one dollar per month as rental. 
If at any time during the first year 
the customer desires to purchase the 
heater for cash he may do so on 
the following basis—All payments 
made to date will be credited on the 
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price of the heater, and a 10% dis- 
count will be allowed for his old 
heater, and an additional 10% will 
be deducted for cash payment. If 
at any time after the first year the 
customer wishes to purchase the 
heater for cash, the amount paid to 
date will be credited on the purchase 
price and a 10% discount deducted 
from the balance for cash. This 
plan is, of course, subject to varia- 
tions according to difference in ideas. 


DEALER RENTAL SALES 
PLAN 

A cooperative agreement between 
the gas company and the master 
plumbers or dealers for the rental 
and sale of automatic storage water 
heaters is essential. Most utilities 
are securing full cooperation from 
the dealer plumber by allowing him 
to offer ‘his customers the same 
prices and terms as the utility, and 
by offering the same commis- 
sions as are paid to their own sales 
force and also by awarding him a 
large percentage of the installation 
work or in some instances all of the 
installation work. 

It is no longer a matter for acad- 
emic discussion as to what appli- 
ance gas utilities should concentrate 
on in order to get the quickest and 
most desirable increase in domestic 
revenues. All agree that the auto- 
matic storage gas water heater load 
is the one thing to concentrate upon. 
A growing number of gas officials 
realize the public’s mistaken fear of 
a high gas bill needs to be over- 
come, and happily this can be done 
with the latest models on the mar- 
ket. The rental purchase idea suc- 
cessfully hurdles the public’s reluc- 
tance to be committed for, or lay 
out, a lot of money on an outright 
purchase. We are certain if the new 
1935 owners of automatic gas water 
heaters are satisfied with their gas 
bill, they will indirectly sell one or 
more to their friends and relatives 
for you, and this is, after all, the 
most powerful kind of selling. 

If the industry puts out a great 
number of automatic storage heat- 
ers in 1935, whether we call it the 
rental purchase plan or the trial 
purchase plan is immaterial, so long 
as the Sadery profits by the addi- 
tional load. 





POSITION WANTED 


Position Wanted as Gas Meter 
Repairer, seventeen years experience 
on all sizes and makes of meters. 
Can furnish best of reference. Ad- 
dress Box 1059, c/o American Gas 
Journax, 53 Park Place, New York 


City. 
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Byllesby Engineering 


and Management Corporation 


Wholly-owned subsidiary <‘ 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 





231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gas cannot pass. 





Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 

















ALFRED I. PHILLIPS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Rate Development Valuations Reports 
Design Management 
122 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK 
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HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR NEW YORK HOTEL 





@ it should be convenient 
—near enough to the shops and theatres for 
you to reach them quickly and easily—some 
only a short walk away. For who wants to 
waste precious time ‘“‘getting places’’ when 
they're in New York? 


@ It should be comfortable 
—a place wheré you can rest luxuriously be- 
tween business and social appointments. A 
place that gives you a perfect bed and instant, 
understanding service and delightful restau- 
rants and a gracious lobby. 


® it should be smart 
—you want to be proud to tell friends where 








% Located just a few blocks from Radio City, Grand 
Central Station, Fifth Avenue shops and Broadway 
theatres—this hotel offers you every convenience and 
comfort, beautiful restaurants, smartly decorated rooms. 
Yet prices are down to the minimum. 





you're staying; a hotel whose addresS is 
known to every taxi driver in the city. 


® It should be economical 
—a place where your money goes a long way 
—so efficiently managed that you can stay 
weeks longer for the same expenditure. 


@ And so it should be the 


HOTEL 


MONTCLAIR 





IN THE NEW SMART CENTER OF NEW YORK 
$00 outside rooms with Bath. Shower. 
SINGLE from $2.50 

DOUBLE ROOM for 2 persons only $1 more 
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Engineers and 
Contractors for 
Complete 
Gas Works 


ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers 
of All Kinds 
of Gas 


Apparatus 
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| NATION-WIDE CONTEST 





18 COMPANY AWARDS 


GOING! 


4 ® Lose no time in getting started 


* 


tos. 
we 


_. OM this nation-wide united move- 

TOP 
“{;ment of gas companies and dealers 
- \to imerease modern gas range sales 
——. e 


P 


? and protect the gas cooking load. 


*Put on every ounce of pressure you 
‘and your dealers can give to this 


‘3 timely and worth-while activity. 


See MGR Merchandising, the official 
“organ of the contest, for helpful 
| ideas . . . suggestions and news of 


‘what is happening in the field. 





